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Influence of Monasticism 


Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. 


TUDY the tribes, primitive and bar- 
barous, that peopled the British Isles 
during the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and contrasting their bar- 
barity with the civilization that gradually 
shows itself, we realize that here is an 
effect that could not have been produced 
without a cause. A people that remained 
in a savage or nearly savage state for cen- 
turies, would surely not have become an 
intelligent or well organized nation within 
a few hundred years unless some very 
powerful factor came into their lives to in- 
fluence them towards civilization. 
The period during which this transition 
is particularly noticeable is the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Hence, we look for a factor 
which appears during this period and which 
has not been previously at work. 
It should not require much proof to estab- 
lish the fact that the Picts, the Scots, the Celts, the 
Britons of the British Isles in the fifth century, were 
anything but a cultured, civilized people. The very 
searcity of records would seem to establish this for a 
fact, for, if they were organized into a civilized polity 
as the Romans were, 
they would have had 
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it comes from a quarter altogether wnex- 
pected. Armies, and rulers, and kings 
were known to exercise an influence over 
their vanquished subjects, but this time, it 
was not the court, not the crown, not the 
sword, that was to raise up a civilization, 
but the very opposite,—the cross, the hum- 
ble recluse, a race which was to establish 
almost by its very presence, a vigorous 
life, profitable to the world for time and 
eternity. This only the Christian Religion 
could effect, taught, not only as something 
to be known but something to be lived. And 
these barbarous people were shown how to 
love and live Christianity by the monks. 
The first of these monks were the Hiber- 
no-Scottish monks of Saint Columba. So 
intimately is the success of their work 
bound up with the personality of their 
leader, that a study of the man is neces- 
sary to understand his work. Columba was born in 
West Leinster, Ireland, in the year 543. Various caus- 
es are assigned for his leaving his native country to 
become a missionary. Which was the motivating cause 
we are not in a position to judge, and if we were, it 
would have no bearing 





some sort of history of 
their life. What little 


In this article, the first in a series of three, an effort 


upon our treatise. 
Columba took literal- 
ly the advice of Saint 





history we have tells us 
that these people, 
especially the Picts, 
were even too fierce for 
the Roman legions, 
driving them from the 
Island. They lived, for 
the most part, without 
authority save that of 
a local chief. Law, art, 
Science were unknown 
quantities. As for re- 
ligion, Britain was en- 





is made to show what influence western monasticism 
exercised on our European forebears. The transforma- 
tion of England from an uncivilized island to one of the 
leading countries of the world is largely the work of 
the praying and toiling monks. Today material growth 
is not sought, but religious ideals must be found again 
and restored to their rightful place. This is the work 
of monasticism. Like the knights of Arthur’s court, 
these men must go in quest of “The Grail” now long 
lost to the tottering world and save, if possible the 
ideals of Christianity for another generation. How the 
Knights of the Grail propose to undertake their share 
of — vast work will be the subject of the subsequent 
articles. 








Jerome to a friend He- 
liodorus, and stepping 
over the prostrate form 
of his mother as she 
lay on the threshold to 
prevent his going, he 
shows his high courage, 
his dauntless heart, his 
absolute devotion to 
principle, all of which 
play a prominent part 
in his missionary la- 
bors. With a band of 


tirely pagan, in spite of the fact that she had, in the 
second century, furnished some martyrs for the Dio- 
cletian persecution. 

What was this influence and whence did it come? It 
Was an influence different from any known befcre, and 


twelve followers he went first to Britain, then to Gaul, 
where these very characteristics led to his expulsion. 
The vice and impiety were in keeping with the bar- 
barian code of morals and the pitiable condition of the 
clergy there, and when Columba’s fierce hatred of 
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wrong led him, in his zeal, fearlessly to reproach Thier- 
ry and his aunt Brunehault, he was made to feel the 
results of their hatred, but not until he had accom- 
plished a great work among them, and though he left 
in person, several bands of his monks remained. 

Who, but one endowed with such a spirit, when he 
knew the time and toil it should cost him, would ever 
brave the dangers of a forest primeval of mighty pines 
and oaks in northern Burgundy, intermingled with bogs 
and marshes, or the lonely, rocky, wave-beaten Iona— 
the haunts of countless wild animals, and men almost 
as wild? It would be acclaimed heroic in our twentieth 
century if done with the tools and machinery of civiliza- 
tion and the moral and financial support of govern- 
ments. 

Columba’s determination, indeed, influenced all his 
work, but an idea based on that alone would be one- 
sided and unjust. His greatest achievements grew out 
of the very opposite character,—his genius for friend- 
ship, his great charity, his tender love for little children, 
and his peculiar attraction for animals. These qualities 
created that magnetic personality that led those with 
whom he came into contact, to 
hold him in such reverence. 


The Celtic monks dwelt sepa- 
rately in small cabins with a com- 
mon chapel, where they met fre- 
quently for common prayer. This 
was one of the great Christianiz- 
ing influences of their monasti- 
cism. For the people who lived in 
their district were religious at 
heart, and the beauty of a ritual, 
carried out by white-robed monks, 
could not do otherwise than at- 
tract them, giving St. Columba a 
chance to preach to them directly 
the truths of the Gospel. They 
had an opportunity to hold to the 
external cult to which they were 
greatly attached, but were taught 
to apply a different significance 
to their ceremonies. They were 
shown the real relation of nature 
and nature’s phenomena to the 
one true God. They were shown, 
too, the beauty of Christian for- 
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bearance and charity. However, we cannot imagine 

an uneducated people sitting and listening to ser- 
mons and instructions. They had to be reached and 
won first in a more effective way. The monk’s 
pulpit was his monastery and his power for good 
lay not in his words chiefly, but in the example of 
his life wherever it could be observed. 

Wherever the Celtic monks settled—and that was 
nearly always, it seems, far from the abodes of 
man, such as Iona and Lindisfarne—the trees be- 
gan to fall under their wedge and battering ram. 
Copse and brushwood and briary thickets were 
cleared away, and the forests and marshes were 

wrested from the wild state and reduced to a service 
able condition. How soon neighboring tribes, or pass- 
ing tribes, marvelled at it! It became a topic of study 
and talk among them. They saw the possibilities of 
comfort and well-being, they learnt to spade and free 
the ground of tree roots, to dig, and trench, and hoe it. 
Had the monks influenced the life of the people in no 
other way than this, their coming would have been 
hailed a great blessing to civilization. For it gave the 
natives a reason to settle in one locality, and make the 
same land produce their necessary food instead of 
roaming about for it, and to devote their energies and 
powers to peaceful pursuits, without which further 
culture would be impossible. 


The Celtic monasteries were the chief seminaries of 
learning. The monks kept the chronicles, copied and 
illuminated manuscripts, and conducted important 
schools. The “Book of Kells,” thought to be one of the 
most beautifully illuminated manuscripts on earth, was 
drawn and painted by monks about the seventh cen- 
tury, and the jeweled altars, the silver and golden 
chalices spoken of in their chronicles, give us an idea 

of the artistic work done there. 


Their influence was not at all 
limited to the radius of a few 
miles. They were centers from 
which scholars went abroad to 
hundreds of missions, both in 
England and on the Continent. 
Each of these became in turn 
centers of culture for the people 
in its district. Altogether, an- 
cient traditions attribute to Co- 
lumba the foundation of three 
hundred monasteries or churches 
in Hibernia and Caledonia. 
While the remains of many of 
them can still be seen, the fame 
and glory of Iona, of which Co- 
lumba_ spoke with confidence, 
seems not to have been realized. 
For a short time his successors 
continued his work there, and 
supplied other nations with pious 
teachers. But it was not destined 
to live. It was repeatedly pillaged 
and burnt and the monks were 
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massacred by a race of barbarians who had no esteem 
for learning. The invasion of the Norwegians and Danes 
in the ninth century gave the death blow, and in a short 
time, England relapsed into paganism and barbarism. 
What remained of Columba’s work was absorbed by 
Roman monasticism, and many of the monks, originally 
professed as followers of Columba, adopted the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Today, little remains of St. Columba’s 
work, except the names of Bobbio, Lindisfarne, and 
Lixeuil, and the crumbling ruins of some fifty or sixty 
chapels scattered throughout Ireland and Scotland. 

Had Columba founded an Order instead of leaving 
each foundation to go its own way, had he outlined a 
definite course of action in the form of a Rule instead 
of permitting each Abbot to be a law in himself, he 
might have given the Irish monks a world place among 
the great monastic Orders of the Church. A gift of 
administration or organization, had the Irish monks 
been endowed with it, would probably have given us a 
form of Christianity as different in rite from Rome’s 
as that of the Greeks. 

St. Columba was born in the year of St. Benedict’s 
death, and as Columba was approaching the term of his 
long career, the envoys of Gregory the Great, sons of 
Benedict, were leaving Rome and landing upon the 
English shore. 

Benedict was born of noble parents at Nursia in 
Italy in 480, and studied in Rome, but was so disgusted 
with the vice and immorality about him that he fled from 
the city and sought a mountain solitude. His sanctity 
of life was soon noised abroad and he was invited to rule 
over a community of monks at Vicovaro. With great 
reluctance he acquiesced to their petitions, but finding 
them unworthy of their state, he left them, to undertake 
the direction of the monastery of Subiaco. He had al- 
ready laid twelve foundations around Subiaco and it 
was probably for these that he wrote his Rule in 529. 

When a certain neighbor, Florentius, impelled by 
jealousy, strove to ruin his community, for the sake of 
peace which he loved so much, Benedict departed and 
journeyed to the heights of Monte Cassino. Here, in a 
wooded mountain, a grove sacred to Apollo, he built an 
oratory and a monastery, which has been a light house 
for 1400 years, shedding its rays throughout the entire 
world. Here he wrote that Rule which has superseded 
practically all others of the 
western world, and laid the 
foundation of an Order that 
has given to the Church 28 
Popes, more than 200 Cardi- 
nals, 1600 Archbishops, 4000 
Bishops, and a host of more 
than 50,000 canonized saints. 
This Rule governed at one time 
the lives of men and women 
in 37,000 monasteries of 
Europe, and has fashioned the 
lives of legions of monks, re- 
cruited from clergy and lay- 
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men, Romans and barbarians, rich and poor, young and 
old alike. Doctors and pontiffs, artists and legislators, 
the historians and poets of the world emanated from 
these houses. There are declarations from several 
Popes to the effect that the Rule of Saint Benedict is 
an inspired work. It has found a place near the throne 
of kings, and on the shelves of statesmen, and jurists, 
and Constitutions of nations have been built upon it. 

The Benedictine Rule required three vows, Conver- 
sion of manners, Obedience and Stability. By means 
of these the monk sanctified his own life, and under 
proper authority, helped to sanctify others. The vow 
of conversion can be understood when we consider the 
vice and corruption rampant in the political and re- 
ligious life of Europe when Benedict wrote his Rule. 
From a degenerate age he was to draw the first mem- 
bers of his Order, and it was necessary that they should 
set out first in the purgative way. The same held true 
in England. What men joined the Order there had 
need to reform their lives. Conscious, as he tells us, of 
the many evils resulting from that kind of monastic 
life (heremitical) where a man who has not been tried 
in a religious community sets himself up as his 
own superior, St. Benedict imposes the vow of obe- 
dience. This, too, was of great value in teaching 
the natives of England the dignity of subjection. They 
learned to revere a man who voluntarily did the will of 
another for the love of Christ. The vow of stability, 
proper to Benedictines, was the great mainstay because 
it gave to the monk’s work a permanent character. De- 
signed mainly to strengthen individuals against the 
wanderlust of the gyrovagues, it was later applied also 
to foundations made. 

Augustine’s mission to England grew out of such a 
simple incident that I cannot forego the pleasure of 
telling it. St. Gregory was Abbot of Monte Coelio 
when he happened to see a group of young slaves 
offered for sale in the Roman forum. Struck with their 
beauty and noble bearing, he asked their nationality. 
He was told that they were Angles. “Rather Angels 
than Angles,” he remarked, and felt an impulse to go 
to the Sovereign Pontiff to ask permission to gain these 
youths and the people they represented to the Christian 
Faith. The Holy Father approved his request. Gre- 
gory set out at once, but had not gone far when the 




















































Romans, who loved him dearly, demanded his return. 
Pope Pelagius sent for him and told him to leave his 
missionary enterprise to others. Gregory eventually 
became Pope, and after six years of office, learning 
that Aethelbert, whose authority reached far beyond his 
native Kent, was married to a Catholic princess, sent 
Augustine, of the Abbey of Monte Coelio, with forty 
brethren to England (596). 

Bede says that in sending St. 
Augustine to Aethelbert, Pope 
Gregory sought to impress the 
Saxons by such an embassy as 
one sovereign might send to an- 
other. “Go to these people,” said 
Gregory, “and treat them with 
kindness, not insulting them, not 
exciting them to anger, but meet- 
ing them with gentleness and 
moderation.” Thus he voiced the 
spirit of every chapter in the 
Rule whose tone is “Pax”—a 
powerful music which made of the 
missionaries champions of faith 
and justice, gave them entrance 
into courts, enabled them to pu- 
rify customs, and to moderate un- 
bridled powers. 

The news of their coming 
reached Aethelbert who went to 
meet them and invited them to 
take up their abode at Canter- 
bury and to preach freely to the 
people. Owing perhaps to his 
wife’s influence, but more to the 
example of Augustine and his 











might be fulfilled in choir. In this they were 
faithful to the spirit of their Order. St. Benedict him- 
self had set the example at Monte Cassino; it had been 
the invariable practice in monasteries ever since; more- 
over, the Rule enjoined that “nothing was to be pre- 
ferred to the work of God.” Only when the Divine 
Service had been organized and its continuance assured, 
even in the absence of some mem- 
bers, did the monks begin to think 
of bearing abroad this vigorous 
supernatural life, and aided by 
the liturgical prayer recited by 
their brothers in the monastery, 
to give themselves up to work for 
souls in the places where they 
found themselves. 

Did this choir work have any 
effect on British tribes? Yes, 
aside from the grace of God it 
obtained, and the encouragement 
it gave the monks, it charmed 
King Aethelbert and prepared the 
way for the conquest of his king- 
dom to Christianity. The simple 
folk were attracted to Divine 
services, carried on with all the 
splendor and pomp possible in 
that day and in these remote re- 
gions, and naturally could not do 
otherwise than create in the 
minds of the people a respect and 
awe for men who were so fre- 
quently communicating with the 
Divinity. Once the monk gained 
the esteem of the people, his 








monks, the king asked for instruc- 
tions, and the following Pentecost 
was solemnly baptized. This was indeed a happy be- 
ginning. Every month the number of conversions grew 
until on Christmas Day, 597, Augustine, assisted by his 
monks, had the great consolation of baptizing more 
than ten thousand persons in the waters of the Swale 
near the mouth of the Medway. 

The first concern of Augustine and his monks in 
every place where they settled, was to organize a 
monastcry so that their primary duty of the Opus Dei 
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teaching bore much _ greater 
weight. No individual and no 
nation can be converted by educating the mind alone. 
The heart, too, must be cultivated. Whatever appeals 
to the heart is readily accepted by the mind. That is 
why by this most natural means, the Benedictines suc- 
ceeded in winning the natives of every land they visit- 
ed. The people loved to hear the chanting, they loved 
to join in what chants they knew, and thus learnt to 
know the feasts and celebrations of the Church even 
before they were gathered into school rooms to hear 
instructions on the Faith. Paulinus de- 
scribes how visits to the Church led the 
natives to see the fresco paintings of his 
church. They told others, so that crowds 
visited the church and opportunity was 
taken, in explaining the pictures, to teach 
them the whole of the New Testament, so 
that they abandoned their rustic sacrifices 
to attend there. I consider this point the 
most important. Without it the Rule of 
St. Benedict would have been no more suc- 
cessful in England than the Rule of Cas- 
siodorus in Italy which stressed only the 
intellectual instruction and has almost 
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passed from the memory of men. Whatever else flowed 
from Benedictine life was only a by-product. The monks 
came primarily to bring the Christian Faith and the 
rest was incidental. 

Not all of a monk’s time was spent in reciting the 
Divine Office. As the Rule enjoins in the chapter on 
Manual Labor, some part of their day was given to 
intellectual work, or to tilling the soil. “Ora et labora’”’ 
is the Benedictine motto. These labors, carried out like 
all else in the monastery, with the regularity of obe- 
dience, and the courageous endurance that comes with 
the thought of working for God, gave results inevitably 
superior to anything the nomadic barbarians had to 
show. One reason why the monks surpassed others in 
this work is that they alone possessed faith enough in 
the future to undertake large projects of reclamation, 
the times being so disturbed that secular men might 
well hesitate to sow crops whose fruit they might never 
see, while the monk knew that whatever he did would 
benefit posterity. 

Travellers to Europe are said to remark that the 
monks always chose for themselves the most beautiful 
sites, but we must remember that the sites now so 
beautiful, were made so by the monks. Very often 
large tracts of land were given to the monasteries, but 
such gifts were very often enormous tracts of waste 
land. Two thousand square miles of utterly worthless 
land, or one half of all Northumberland, were re- 
deemed from sterility and turned into pasturage by 
the monks. Many a great abbey, such as St. Benet, 
Holm in Norfolk, which stands today amidst smiling 
fields and rich corn lands, was built originally on the 
selfsame spot in the center of barren desolation. Is it 
any wonder great tracts of land were given to the 
monks when they transformed it so magnificently? Or 
is it any wonder that the monks received invitations 
from all sides to come and dwell in the land of noble- 
men? How was it done? 

A community settled, let us say on the edge of a 
swamp, not by choice, but because that was given them. 
They needed food if they were to subsist at all, and the 
only way to get 


trees were cut, the swamps drained, stone hauled into 
the low places and covered with good soil, and finally 
a crop was raised sufficient to provide for the monks 
and their employecs who in the meantime had the ad- 
vantage of instruction in the Christian religion, in 
methods of agriculture, in the virtues of patience and 
justice, and had learnt how much better it is to settle 
down in one place than to roam the countryside warring 
with their neighbors. They were attached to the land 
and governed by detailed laws. 
written to Chalcedonius and Gerontius by Cassiodorus; 
“The very rustics who belong to your monastery, you 
must instruct in good behaviour.... Let a second order 
of monasticity be imposed upon them; let them fre- 
quently assemble at the monasteries and let them blush 
to be yours if they are not recognized to be of your 


known to be the common fault of rustics, let them be 
guiltless of worshipping groves; let them live a sinless 
life and in happy simplicity.” In this way the Roman 
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institute.” It gives us our first idea of a third Order. 
He continues: “Let them be innocent of thefts, which is 


method of conquering countries, not so much by the 
force of arms as by the gradual influence of the “colo- 
nies” they planted among the conquered races, was em- 
ployed. Intimate 
contact with the 





food was to con- 
vert the swamp 
into a_ garden. 
They recruited a 
number of labor- 
ers from among 
the natives, al- 
ready interested 
and fascinated by 
the monk’s life, 
and confident in 





his intentions, 
and permitted 
them to live with 
their families 


near the monas- 
tery as “operarii” 
or “familiares.” 
With the help of 
these men, the 
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natives showed 
them the con- 
sideration the 
monks had for 
them. This opened 
the way to the 
human heart, and 
“he who has won 
the heart of a 
people, may make 
its laws.” 

The great fam- 
ily of the human 
race is empha- 
sized when these 
foreign _barbar- 
ians are received 
as brothers. The 
Benedictine mon- 


















HE BIRTH of the C. I. O. and the phenomenal 
7" as of industrial organization in the mass 

industries has caused a stir on the social front in 
America that gives rise to the thought of whether the 
impossible is not actually taking place—the mass of 
American workers harkening to the counsel of the 
Vicar of Christ. Pope Pius XI had reaffirmed the 
teachings of his predecessor, Leo XIII, and called upon 
the workers to form organizations of their own, while 
warning employers that it is a matter of justice for 
them to permit and encourage it. As if the vast strides 
made by the C. I. O. so early in its life were not enough, 
another miracle took place—a democratic government 


LEST WE FORGET 
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succeeded in bringing about labor legislation that en- 
courages and aids labor organization. No Catholic 
familiar with the labor encyclicals could be anything 
but pleased with these beginnings. But they are only 
beginnings! It is perfectly true that the forming of 
labor unions and the passing of good labor legislation 
are in accordance with the papal program, but in our 
enthusiasm at so much success we must not lose sight 
of the end. 

Pope Pius tells us in Reconstructing the Social Order 
that he “shall examine more closely the root of the 
present evils and shall indicate the first and most neces- 
sary remedy, which lies in a reform of morals.” It 





astery has no general, no guardian, no provincial. It 
has a father Abbot. It was this family spirit that 
helped the mohk work:for his home, and build up his 
monastic surroundings. Man is by nature a social 
being, and while St. Benedict demanded that a monk 
should leave all and “naked follow the naked Christ,” 
he should not, howev: ., put aside his sociability. The 
vow of stability which weds a monk to his own mon- 
astery for life strengthens the family bond. This is 
not the place to go into detail about the holy Father’s 
conception of a monastic family as shown in his many 
references to fraternal charity and obedience, and 
cooperation, and responsibility, but we see the position 
held by the Rule, that is the position of the mother, 
telling the father of the example he must give, and 
admonishing the sons concerning their duties. This 
conception of the family was taught the natives who 
saw the beauty of order and authority and adopted it 
in their own families. 


Their children were instructed in the monastic 
schools, inseparable from a Benedictine Abbey since St. 
Benedict’s day, and were very often offered to the 
monastery as “oblates” that is, boys who were in later 
life to profess the vows of religion. Many noblemen 
placed their sons in the monasteries to receive instruc- 
tion in this way. (It is of interest to know that St. 
Thomas Aquinas received his early instruction at Monte 
Cassino as an oblate.) Thus, the next generation of 
natives would have respect for knowledge, their nomadic 
harshness and rudeness would be abolished, and they 
would be armed against the temptations of Satan. 


The collection of manuscripts and copies which were 
diligently made by the monks became small public 
libraries. That the monks had the Scriptures and 
works of the Fathers, is of course undeniable. There 
were only a limited number, perhaps, when St. Benedict 
prescribed the reading of them, but, that the Rule 
might be kept, a number of monks were employed in 
each house to copy them. In that way, too, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Pliny, Virgil, Lucan, Horace, Seneca and Ovid 
have been preserved to the world. 
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As the monasteries received new members, the over- 
flow was sent from the parental roof as the older sons 
and daughters of a family are, to take up more ad- 
vanced positions in the wilderness. As an example of 
the extent to which this was done, permit me to quote 
the scholarly work of Mabillon, which however does not, 
refer to England, but can be taken as an example 
which, no doubt, was repeated in England. He says, 
that already in the sixth century—and remember St. 
Benedict died in the middle of the sixth century— 
there were eighty Benedictine houses in the Valley of 
the Saone and Rhein, ninety-four in the country of the 
Pyrenees and Loire, fifty-four between the Loire and 
Vosges, ten above the Vosges, altogether 238 in half 
a century. 

As the number of settlers increased, a need was 
created for artificers, store-keepers, laborers, and those 
who had learnt the arts from the monks were given 
these positions so that before long we find a good sized 
town or city. Many such towns came into being in 
just this way, as Southampton, Peterborough, Col- 
chester, Oxford, Ely, Westminster, Bath (which by the 
way was given its present status as a world center of 
weaving by the monks), Reading, Dorchester, Whitby, 
Beverly, Ripon, Hexham, Evesham, St. Ives, St. Albans 
and others. 

Thus within eighty years the conversion of England 
was accomplished by Celtic and Roman monks. The 
rigorism of Columba and the moderation of Benedict 
were both needed to convert these barbarians. 

The ninth century saw a reversal of all this glorious 
work when the Danish invasion of England became 
a veritable scourge to Church, to monastic system, and 
even to civilization. Abbeys were pillaged and burned 
and their inmates martyred. Those who managed to 
escape found a refuge wherever they could, bearing 
with them their most valuable manuscripts, and they 
did their best to continue their monastic life to which 
these vicissitudes were almost fatal. At one time 
Benedictine life was down to a single man in England, 
but he linked the glorious past with the more glorious 
future. 
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cannot be repeated too often that a society is only as 
good as the individuals of which it is composed. Ever 
to the mind of the Church all men’s efforts here are 
transitory; and, whatever individuals or groups may 
do to alleviate unjust conditions or promote human 
betterment, to be of permanent value it must be done 
with the real end in view, the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. Pius XI again and again reminds us 
in the encyclicals that when workers are treated unjust- 
ly so that they are denied the necessities of life it makes 
it more difficult for them to save their souls. In that 
section of Reconstructing the Social Order which treats 
of workingmen’s unions, he tells us how well Leo’s 
teaching served to encourage formation of unions that 
would better men’s conditions to the utmost in body, 
soul, and property; yet these instructions clearly stated 
that “they must pay special and chief attention to the 
duties of religion and morality and that social better- 
ment should have this clearly in view.” 


We must ever keep clearly before our minds the fun- 
damental reason from which all our efforts towards a 
right social order must proceed: From each man’s 
dignity arising from his membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Unless this is constantly emphasized, 
the power which well-organized labor will have acquired 
can result in a newly-placed form of injustice. Wrong 
leadership may lead the masses, when they are on top, 
to avenge the injustices they formerly suffered. That 
some leadership in unions is of this type is evident to 
anyone who is sympathetically observing and aiding 
in the promotion of labor unions. There are leaders 
(fortunately at present they are a small minority) who 
are not disinterested. Their zealous work as organizers 
has an ulterior motive; it is either to improve their 
own financial position or to promote atheistic commun- 
ism. Either of these, it goes without saying, would 
not better the lot of the worker; and more important 
still would not promote the common good, the imme- 
diate purpose of social justice. 


Though mass organization of workers is part of the 
papal program for a reconstruction of the social order, 
it is very possible for this vast organization to become 
and remain a pagan affair. The world in general today 
is essentially pagan. Men’s actions are motivated by 
pagan principles. First thought is of physical well- 
being. With such an obstacle in the way of a christian 
program the work ahead will not be easy. But unless 
it is carried out in its entirety, the lot of the masses of 
humanity will not be much improved. Witness the 
attempts of men in countries other than our own to 
obtain material security for themselves. There is col- 
lective dictatorship in Russia and corporate dictator- 
ship in Germany and Italy. Neither of these has nor 
ever will satisfy the human personality. Even had all 
the people in these countries—which they have not— 
the material necessities, if the truth could be known, 
we would learn that they are conscious of the absence 
of something essential to the sense, of well-being. Man 
can never find satisfaction for himself as an animal. 
Though lack of life’s necessities makes him sometimes 
desperate and he surrenders dignity and personality 
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for an attempt at security, he is saddened and dis- 
illusioned in the end because he learns that what he was 
seeking turned out to be a mirage. 

Pope Pius’s plan of a new social order is described 
by him as a “graded hierarchical order.” Labor unions 
are only a means to this end. For labor organization 
and labor legislation to result only in a system of 
isolated unions—unions which would have no connect- 
ing links with each other—would, of course, make the 
position of the worker better than without organization; 
but better hours and wages and working conditions 
would be his only because of the force of superior and 
united numbers. The Catholic way is not merely to 
force justice. It seeks to reaffirm the dignity of each 
and every man as a human personality. Well-organized 
unions may obtain collective bargaining, but they will 
not be the means of converting the employer. What 
Pope Pius constantly reiterates is that we strive for a 
modern adaptation of the guild principle. The spirit of 
the guilds was more than a joining of forces to obtain 
the best bargain. The life-blood of the guilds was the 
consciousness on the part of the members of their mem- 
bership in the mystical brotherhood of Christ. The 
result of this consciousness was not only a decent 
return for their labor and better’ working conditions; 
pride of craft and a realizatioygof the connection be- 
tween labor and eternal salvatitt also resulted in con- 
stant effort on the part of the guildsmen to perfect 
their product. 

Catholic effort, then, at bringing about a reform of 
the social order must be considered as a form of war— 
not a war of men against men, nor of class against 
class, as in the Marxist manner. It is a war of truth 
against error, of right principles against erroneous 
theory. Man is neither the creature of the state nor 
of a system. He is a distinct, individual personality 
of great dignity, made so not only by the fact that he 
was redeemed by the Blood of the God-man but also 
by the fact of that wonderful, mystical union with his 
fellow-man under the Headship of Christ. 


CRAPE AND FLOWERS 


“The tyrant, Herod’s dead!” 

Reechoes through 

The empty halls of my glad heart. 

Hang out no crape for him. Instead 
Fresh, fragrant flowers strew 

Before 

My soul’s low, open door 

As welcome to the Infant King, 

Whom I, His willing beast of burden, bring 
Back home from exile to His rightful throne. 
My Savior, Thee alone 

Henceforth I’ll serve, and nevermore 

With Thee I’ll part. 

Base self-will’s dead! 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 
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OMAN “ CALICO 


VEVA ELTON KENDALL 


GAINST a background of drab sky the Ozark 
A Hills loomed slate grey in the early morning mist 
as the May sun arose in a luminous tide of varie- 
gated colors and with a single magic touch dispersed 
the mist and transformed the drab greyness of sky and 
hills into portrait of unearthly beauty. It touched, 
too, the smooth raven hair of the woman in buff calico, 
bending above her hoe in the corn field, and 
it was as though the Hand of God 
caressed her. 

The great earth lay quietly 
dreaming in dark shadow 
patches dappled with golden 
sunlight. Sparkling drops 
of dew quivered on the 
leaves of trees and bushes, 
and tender young green 
corn shoots, gleaming like 
so many lustrous jewels 
beneath the brilliance of the 
sun. The air was vibrant 
with the melody of waking 
birds pouring out their hearts 
in early morning praise and 
thanksgiving unto their Creator. The 
lowing of cattle, tinkle of cow bells, 
neighing of horses, braying of donkeys, barking of 
dogs, crowing of cocks, blended into a medley of sound 
that echoed and re-echoed from hill to hill. 

And clearly, distinctly, rising victorious above these 
sounds, dominating them, chimed the silvery notes of 
the Abbey bells, calling the faithful to worship. For 
a brief moment the woman in calico dropped her hoe 
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to kneel and breathe a prayer, then swiftly up and on 
again down the corn row. 

On a nearby knoll, underneath the protecting branch- 
es of a giant wild cherry tree, the woman’s baby slept 
in its reed perambulator, covered with green mosquito 
netting. The woman’s slat sun bonnet of buff calico 
swung from the handle bars. The brown jug of fresh 

water and the tin pail containing her lunch, 
two squares of corn bread, a wedge of 
dried apple pie, a slice of roast pork, 
were in the cool shadows half 
hidden among the tree roots. 
About the middle of the 
morning the woman would 
pause to suckle her child 
and again at noon when 
she stopped to eat her 
lunch. Then on down the 
long corn row to the far 
end of the field, turning, 
hoeing another row back to 
the tree, bending lower above 
her hoe from sheer weariness, 
as the hours wore away. 
A mile farther on in the country 
graveyard, back of the little church, the 
woman’s husband, Van Holt, was taking his last long 
sleep. High above, keeping silent watch, from the 
summit of its lofty hill towered the ivy covered walls 
of St. Michael’s Abbey, from which the bells had rung. 


Thinking of Van the woman worked doggedly, 
furiously and yet with a sort of strange calm as though 
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in the midst of travail and unrelenting toil his unseen, 
guiding hand led her on. Persistently her thoughts 
strayed to that oft renewed note at the bank, coming 
due in November, and this time she knew there would 
be no respite. The note, $1,200.00, must be met or her 
home must go. For three successive years a combina- 
tion of drought, hail storms and grasshoppers had 
destroyed their crops. Then last January Van had 
suddenly slipped away and in February baby Nell was 
born. There were now four little mouths to feed. 

In the neat frame house eight year old Nora was 
preparing breakfast for herself, Tom aged six and little 
Van four. Presently she would awaken the boys and 
after breakfast the three children would perform the 
various tasks assigned to them by their mother the 
previous evening. Tom would feed the pigs and chick- 
ens, Mrs. Holt having fed the horses and milked the 
cows before going to the field, to weed the lettuce and 
radish beds. Van would dry the breakfast dishes, dust 
the furniture and run errands for busy Nora who 
would skim the milk and do her churning before time to 
knead the bread dough into loaves and prepare the noon 
meal. 

Later on in the morning a neighbor, Rick Ellis, would 
come and hitch the big matched bays, Dick and Bill, to 
the cultivator and plow the upper corn field, working 
until noon. Mr. Ellis was a poor man habitually wor- 


ried and overworked and there was no money to pay 
him for his labor but Mr. Ellis ’lowed that Miz’ Holt 
needed help mighty bad and he couldn’t noway see a 
neighbor widder woman in distress and not do nothing 


about it. Especially when the woman was Van Holt’s 
widow. On successive days other overworked, over- 
burdened men would come and work. 


This afternoon big Henry Klein would arrive at noon 
and work until sundown for “goot” vidder Holt. “Ach, 
ja, neighbors iss neighbors ven iss trouble, ja.” And 
didn’t Henry remember that when he and his good frau, 
Bertha, with their two small children first came to 
America, strange and lonely and in need, Van Holt and 
his wife, Elsie, had taken them under their loving 
care? Yes, Henry and Bertha remembered. 


Tomorrow Frank Kelly and jovial Tom Sullivan 
would work, the next day John Burns and George 
Meyer. Early in the 
spring old Grampop 
August Fieker took pos- 
session of the Holt orchard 
and grape vineyard, prun- 
ing trees and vines with 
his own prized pruning 
shears which he had used 
in the old country, as a 
boy pruning trees in his 
parents’ orchard. 

“Ja,” said grampop, in 
his quavering old voice, 

“Ja, dere iss pains in 
mine lame leg and in mine 
back, ja, but goot vidder 
Holt and her klina kinder 


muss haff help. Ja, ven mine frau, so long dead, und 
me come to der new land mit four klina kinder along 
yet, we no can speak ’Mericum, we are strange, ve are 
hungry, got no more moneys. Goot fadder and mudder 
Joseph and ’Lisabeth Holt iss bring us in deir house, 
make fine supper, and ve sleep in parlor room many, 
many veeks. Dey giff seed corn, giff pigs, giff chick- 
ens, giff mule, ja, und der yung son, Van and his frau 
Elsie, iss also goot like der fadder and mudder un ech 
can nech forgess der vidder und der klina kinder.” 


The ascending sun absorbed the gleaming dewdrops 
and aroused the dormant earth into teeming activity. 
From trees, fields, pasture and meadow, myriad bird 
and insect voices took up the song of life and love and 
tossed it joyously up to heaven’s open gate. Warm 
breezes rustled the young green corn shoots and fanned 
the woman’s perspiring brow. Her pulses quickened, 
hope beat high in her heart. Surely this year she would 
be able to pay off the note with her crops, place a 
marker at Van’s grave and have something left over. 


A shrill, hungry cry from the occupant of the peram- 
bulator caused the woman to drop her hoe and scurry 
to the tree. Removing the green covering she lifted 
the baby out and sat down with her on the soft grass, 
her back against the tree. What a beautiful baby 
Nell was. How proud Van would have been of her; he 
had wanted another girl, just to make a well balanced 
family he laughingly told his wife. Tears rose to her 
eyes but she resolutely wiped them away. She had no 
time for tears; all the love she had borne for Van must 
henceforth be transposed and transfused into the her- 
culean task lying before her, in rearing and caring for 
these children of hers and her lost mate. 


Tears and idle brooding would avail her nothing, but 
unceasing prayer, unceasing toil, unswerving loyalty to 
duty would see them through and prove her stanch 
loyalty to and love for Van. She suckled the child, 
lulled her to sleep, replaced her in the buggy, drank 
from the brown jug of water, tied on her sun bonnet 
and went back to her hoe. 


A thin spiral of grey smoke drifted upward from 
the chimney of the white frame house and floated 
slowly, lazily up to merge with the tender blue and 
white of the May sky. Shading her eyes Mrs. Holt 

saw two tiny, objects scur- 
rying about in barnyard 
and door yard; those were 
her darlings busy with 
the grown-up tasks she 
had ben forced to assign 
them. “O, God, help me 
to keep them safe for thy 
kingdom,” she _ prayed 
aloud. 

At four o’clock the 
woman in calico hung 
her hoe on a limb of the 
wild cherry tree and sank, 
exhausted, on the green 
grass beside the peram-— 
bulator. Hoeing corn is 
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hard work for strong men and Mrs. Holt was a woman 
of slight build, unused to field work. Her arms ached 
dreadfully, her back was one mass of pain, her hands 
were blistered and after she wheeled the baby home 
there would be the cows to milk, supper to get, the chil- 
dren to put to bed and after that the week’s washing 
to do. 

A friendly squirrel dropped down from a limb above 
her head and came quite close, chattering volubly. A 
meadow lark warbled its golden song of beauty; amber 
sunbeams pierced the canopied shadows of leaves that 
whispered softly, soothingly overhead. Scent of fresh 
earth mingled with fragrance of wild blossoms and the 
woman in calico slept briefly. A deep, dreamless sleep, 
and awoke refreshed, renewed in spirit, mind and body. 

The bright spring and early summer days passed 
swiftly, abundant rains watered and blessed the 
earth, warm, gentle south breezes caressed the land 
and all young growing things responded to their magic 
touch. Then on June 25th the last rain fell and the 
gentle breezes ceased. On July 1st a hot searing wind 
dawned with the scorching sun continuing to blow day 
after dreary day. July 29th dawned unbearably hot, 
stifling, not a breath of air stirred; there had been no 
rain many weeks. Dust lay everywhere in hot grey 
piles covering all things with its soft mantle. The 
yellowish-brown corn blades hung dry, parched, motion- 
less on their stunted brown stalks. Acre upon acre of 
what had once been a promise of hope to be fulfilled was 
now but a grim reminder of hope once more deferred. 
The young ears of corn that had held so much of 
promise were nothing more than stunted nubbins. Still, 
if it should rain today, some of the corn would fulfill 
its destiny. 

A small cloud arose in the southwest and the woman 
in calico, pitchfork in hand, feeding bundles of wheat 
into the thresher, turned hopeful eyes toward that 
cloud. The last of her wheat was cut and in a short 
while now would all be threshed and safely stored in 
the granary; the crop was good and would almost wipe 
out the note at the bank. 

The pitiless sun grew hotter scorching the harvesters 
with its fiery rays. Wheat chaff mingled with grey, 
powdered dust, perspiration bathed their tired bodies as, 
watching the cloud slowly expand, they labored with in- 
creased zeal to finish the threshing. The sky was be- 
coming overcast, the searing wind rose spreading rapid- 
ly over the earth. A strange, pregnant silence; that 
still, solemn, awe inspiring silence which presages a 
portentous event held them in its iron grip. 

At last the threshing was done, the wheat stored in 
the big bins, and the men, eyes on the sky, moved swiftly 
but the storm was more swift. Abruptly the wind rose, 
snarling its fury, lashing the giant trees, twisting, rend- 
ing, bending them in uncontrolled rage, and a low, 
menacing, persistent humming sound rapidly, steadily 
advanced. Before the men and horses reached shelter 
a sudden blinding flash of lightning severed the black 
heavens in twain. 

Opening wide they poured out onto the parched and 
waiting earth, onto man and beast and growing things 
a mighty deluge of hail. Hail. Large hard, cruel 
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devastating, icy balls of hail. Hail that pelted them 
unmercifully, swooping down upon the corn fields like 
fiendish imps of hell. Beating, pounding, hammering, 
shredding that stunted corn into yellowish-brown 
strings. Beating, hammering, pounding it into the hot, 
dry earth. When the corn was completely destroyed the 
rain fell in torrents upon the thirsty ground. 

The storm ceased as abruptly as it had begun and the 
beautiful rainbow of God’s eternal promise burst 
through the clouds and flamed transcendent in the 
vaulted sky. 


November list Mrs. Holt hauled the last of her 
poultry to market, receiving top prices for her turkeys, 
geese and chickens. She had previously sold her wheat, 
vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, butter, eggs and a 
fine heifer calf and now had eight hundred dollars 
toward her note. Well, one thing was certain the note 
must be paid. If she had made her corn crop—but she 
hadn’t. So after many sleepless nights and harassed 
days, she had decided to turn in the big bay geldings, 
Dick and Bill. They had been the pride of Van’s 
heart, but there was nothing else left to sell. She had 
sold the sorrel mule team and two fine cows after Van 
died to defray his funeral expenses, doctor bills and to 
meet the expense of baby Nell’s coming. Now it seemed 
she must part with the horses. 


She drove slowly onward to the cemetery and stop- 
ping at the hitching rack in front of the church, tied 
the horses and went to place a spray of late autumn 
flowers on Van’s grave, and to commune with him. Out 
of these moments of silent communion in which spirit 
spoke to spirit she would receive Van’s answer to what 
she had decided to do. As usual Elsie Holt left the 
cemetery assured and comforted. Again on the road 
jogging homeward she met Henry and Bertha Klein, 
who, with neighborly concern and friendly solicitude, 
inquired if she had all her “note money.” She shook 
her head and would have driven on but Henry asked: 
“How much, yet, frau Holt?” “Four hundred dollars, 
Henry” she replied, “but I am going to turn in the 
horses.” Clucking to her team she drove on. 

On November 3rd little Van awoke with a burning 
fever, moaning piteously with a hoarse rattle in his 
throat which sent his frantic mother to summon Dr. 
Bard, who pronounced it pneumonia. Neighbors came 
and went in the silent, white house for four soul searing 
days and nights, but Elsie Holt was not conscious of 
their presence and was never afterward able to recall 
a face nor an incident, except what went on around her 
son’s bedside. Every spare moment she spent on her 
knees in prayer. And on that last awful night when 
she knew that ere morning dawned again her child 
would be out of danger or lost to the grim reaper she 
just knelt there, a slim wraith in black calico, unspeak- 
able anguish in her beautiful brown eyes, calloused 
young hands clasped, praying. 

On the stroke of midnight the piercingly sweet, soft, 
silvery chimes of the Abbey bells pealed out their mes- 
sage of hope and love through the silent, starlit night. 
And when, shortly after midnight, Dr. Bard told the 
mother her son would live she just stayed there on her 
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bended knees saying her rosary, listening to the bells 
of St. Michael calling and calling and calling. 

November 15th was note paying day and Mr. Knapp, 
the bank president, did not delay his visit to the widow 
Holt. True enough he regretted the task he must per- 
form but business was business and he had been more 
lenient than most. He hated to take the big bays—so 
his thoughts ran on and on until he came to the neat, 
white frame house, nestling among a grove of pine 
trees, arriving just before noop. Mrs. Holt counted 
the money, $800.00, into his eagerly outstretched palm. 
Carefully placing the money in his wallet he studied 
the woman before him, noting the deep, dark circles be- 
neath the hollow eyes; the toil-worn, calloused hands, 
the faded, patched calico dress, but he asked to see the 
horses. 

Taking Van’s old sheepskin coat from its nail behind 
the kitchen door, the woman in calico slipped it on 
and, with lifted chin and squared shoulders, walked out 
the door, down the path, out to the barn and presently 
returned leading the big bays. Glossy coats gleaming 
in the sunshine, proud heads high, they stopped at the 
back yard gate. 

As Mr. Knapp walked down the path to meet Mrs. 
Holt the Abbey bells began their sweet, clear, insistent 
call. And a lumber wagon, drawn by a pair of sturdy 
brown mules, lumbered around the bend and stopped 
at the road gate. Big Henry Klein sprang from the 
high seat, opened the gate and Bertha, his wife, drove 
the team into the barnyard, climbed down and she and 
her husband joined the widow and the banker. 

Ignoring the latter Henry called a cheerful: ‘“Goot 
morning, frau Holt, vass iss diss you do mit der horses? 





not gif, no, see—here iss de moneys.” And without 
more ado Henry tugged a well worn wallet from the 
right pocket of his patched, homemade jeans pants, 
and a huge German coin purse from the regions of the 
sheepskin coat and counted four hundred dollars in bills 
and silver into Mrs. Holt’s trembling hands, talking 
meanwhile: “Ja, neighbors iss neighbors ven troubles 
iss come, ja. Alvays der neighbors iss remember how 
goot you and Van vass. Grampop Fieker he iss sent 
along mit his buryin’ moneys, one hunnert tollar.” 

“Herman and Annie Kleeman send fifty tollar, Henry 
and Lizzie Finke fifty tollar. Rick and Hattie Ellis 
fife tollar; Minnie Schmidt ten tollar, Emma Rohmiller 
tventy tollar. Frank and Kitty Kelly, ach der Irishers, 
dey gif all de moneys dey got, tventyfife tollar, ja. 
George and Margaret Meyer gif tventyfife, dey iss sell 
de new colt. Tom Sullivan send fife tollar, Otto Kruger 
fife tollar, John and Nora Burns t’ree tollar, Mollie 
Villiams two tollar and Bertha and me gif hunnert 
tollar. Das machs alles, nech?” 

With tears streaming down her wan cheeks the 
woman in faded calico extended the money, four hun- 
dred dollars in worn bills and tarnished silver, to the 
banker. But the banker shook his head. Delving into 
an inside pocket of his expensive new coat he withdrew 
his fountain pen and the widow’s note and wrote across 
its face, in letters that seemed to leap from his pen like 
flames of fire, “Paid in full.” Laying the canceled 
note on top of the money in the woman’s outstretched 
hands Mr. Knapp said, smilingly: “Neighbors are 
neighbors in times of trouble.” 

And the joyful bells of St. Michael were calling and 
calling and calling! 





SNAPSHOTS 





* * 


TEALING a la carte. A man in London stole a chimney 
one hundred and twenty feet high and was busy selling 
the bricks when the police caught up with him. 


* * 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


Fe XCAVATORS at Pompeii, destroyed in 79 A. D. by Mount 
Vesuvius, find evidence to show that Christianity was there 
before the eruption of the voleano. Christianity is with us now, 
and if explorers come some day to poke through the ruins of our 
civilization, there will be Christianity among them. 


* * 





* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE man has wrestled fifteen years trying to 


devise a formula for forming a square equal to the area of a 
given circle. “Construct a right angle with a hypotenuse equal to 








one quarter of a circumference plus one half the result of the dia- 
meter minus one quarter of the circumference. The opposite side 
being equal to one half of the result of the diameter minus one 
quarter of the circumference, etc.” The only trouble is that so far, 
no one can measure exactly the area of a circle. 

* * » oa * 





[XN THE ages of faith they said: “Blessed is he who lives 
under the Crozier” (i. e. on church property). This must 
be true today also, at least as regards cattle, for a purebred 
Holstein from St. Meinrad’s Abbey Dairy took individual 
honors in a test recently held by a local herd improvement 


association. 
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Don Shaughnessy 


HAT valuation the future 
VW. generations will place upon 

the year 1938 we do not 
know. Perhaps it will become known 
as a turning point in the history of 
man; the year which marks the 
ascendancy of Dictatorships and the 
decline of Democracy, the year of 
peaceless peace pacts, the year of 
intervening non-interventionists, or 
the year of the “bloodless” purge. 
Or better still, it may be destined 
to historic oblivion. But regardless 
of what future generations may 
think, we who are about to bid it 
adieu, despite its erratic conduct, do 
not set it aside without some feel- 
ing of regret. For this reason we 
deem it fitting that we pay our last 
respects before the demise. 


The Rape of Austria 


On March 11th, with a dramatic 
suddenness which left the entire 
world breathless, Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler marched his troops into 
Ausria and claimed her for the 
German Reich. Returning as a tri- 
umphant son he entered the land 
of his birth amid the plaudits of a 
wild mob which lined the streets as 
he made his way into the country. 
With a great show of military 
strength he made straight for 
Vienna and abruptly brought to a 


close the short history of the 
Austrian Republic. 
There were the usual sweeping 


changes in the various branches of 
the government. Former Chancel- 
lor, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, whose de- 
termination to hold a plebiscite had 
precipitated the coup, was ousted 
from his post and held prisoner in 
his Belvedere’ Palace. Former 
President Dr. Wilhelm Miklas was 
also forced to resign and was held 
under the strictest surveillance. Hit- 
ler’s puppet, Dr. Arthur Seyss-In- 
quart, was given the duty of attend- 
ing to the country’s immediate needs 
in the position of Chancellor. 

When the coup was first accom- 
plished there was belief in many 
quarters that Hitler would adopt an 
amicable attitude towards the 
Church and the Jewish minority in 
Austria. But this was short-lived. 
Proceeding along the lines for which 
his regime has become notorious, 
pressure was soon applied to the 
Church and the minorities. Open 
persecution was only a question of 
time. 
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Headed by the notorious anti- 
Catholic, Joseph Buerckel, the nazi- 
fication of Austria has progressed in 
a manner which has become known 
and hated throughout the entire civ- 
ilized world. Conditions are such 
that it is impossible for man to wor- 
ship God as he wishes or to live a 
true Christian life. Confiscation has 
followed upon confiscation until prac- 
tically nothing remains of a great 
Christian culture save a spirit, which 
not even the fanaticism of a Hitler 
can destroy. 


International Eucharistic Congress 


Into a world which was seething 
with wars and rumors of wars there 


was projected a note of joy and 
peace in the form of the Thirty- 
fourth International Eucharistic 


Congress, which was held in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, from May 25th to 
29th. Owing to the disturbed state of 
Europe more than usual attention 
was given to this exposition of 
Catholic Action. Practically every 
nation in the world was represented 
among the pilgrims save the German 
Reich, whose Catholic population was 
forbidden to attend. 


The focal point of the entire cele- 
bration was the Heldenplatz (He- 
roes’ Square) at the end of the 
famous Andrassy Street. Here amid 
a setting of regal splendor was placed 
the main altar of the Congress. 
Here on Wednesday, May 25th, the 
formal opening of the Congress took 
place with the reading of the papal 
bull by the Bishop of Sinope, Turkey. 
The reading of the bull was followed 
by an address by His Eminence 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal 
Secretary ef State, and personal 
representative of His Holiness at the 
Congress. Speaking of the strong 
faith and courage of the early 
Christians he made an appeal to the 
whole of Christendom to rally to the 
standard of “the Conqueror, the 
Eucharistic King.” 


The unique feature of the entire 
Congress was the great river pag- 
eant which was held on the night of 
Ascension Thursday. That night a 
long procession of illuminated boats 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament 


made its way down the Danube six 
miles to Margaret Island and re- 
turned through the city. Thousands 
lined the river bank, chanting hymns 
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Alfred Horrigan 


and raising their voices in praise of 
the Eucharistic King. 

During the ensuing days several 
other celebrations were held. Among 
these were the Children’s Mass, at- 
tended by thousands of children at- 
tired in their native dress; the Holy 
Hour and great Midnight Mass for 
the men at the high altar in Heroes’ 
Square. On the closing day, Sun- 
day, May 29th, immediately follow- 
ing the High Mass celebrated by 
the Papal Legate, the Holy Father 
addressed the Congress by radio, 
from Castel Gandolfo. The Holy 
Father, in his address, besought God 
for peace for Hungary and the en- 
tire world, saying that without peace 
there can be little hope for Christian 
tranquillity. The Holy Father then 
concluded his address by imparting 
his blessing to the assembled Con- 
gress. 


Dies Committee 


Showing a deep concern over the 
various subversive elements existent 
in these United States of ours the 
last Congress appointed a committee 
to investigate un-American activities. 
At the head of this committee they 
placed the fiery Democrat from 
Texas, Representative Martin Dies. 
Functioning as the “Dies Commit- 
tee” this group has made a rather 
thorough, revealing, and somewhat 
discomforting investigation of sub- 
versive activity in practically all 
fields of endeavor in America. Spar- 
ing no one Chairman Dies has made 
in known to the entire country that 
un-American activities are not as 
rare as we should like to imagine. 
In fact they seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

This Committee should have done 
much better work if it had received 
the proper co-operation from the 
various Federal agencies. First 
there was the niggardly appropria- 
tion of some 25,000 dollars, a sum 
which seems paltry when compared 
with the appropriation of other such 
Committees. Then there was the re- 
fusal on the part of the several in- 
vestigating agencies of the Federal 
Government to co-operate with 
Chairman Dies. We make no effort 
to place the blame for these acts, but 
we do believe that all thinking Amer- 
icans should concern themselves with 
the work of this Committee and its 
future; for it seems that unless it 
receives some immediate support it 
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will soon pass into the land of “noble 
experiments.” 

It is certainly refreshing, in this 
day of sham and shoddy thinking, 
to meet a man such as Chairman 
Dies. He is straightforward and re- 
fuses to “pull his punches,” and 
gives evidence that he is well ground- 
ed in the principles which constitute 
the foundation of human society and 
government. To hear a public servant 
define a true American as one who 
recognizes the eternal truth that the 
inherent and fundamental rights of 
man are derived from God and not 
from governments, societies, dicta- 
tors, kings or majorities, certainly 
gives one the assurance that we still 
have a few men who are in touch 
with the Scholastic philosophy of the 
Constitutional Fathers. 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes 


Sunday morning, September 4th, 
brought death to the beloved Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York. Apparently death came to the 
Cardinal as he slept after a routine 
day at his summer retreat, St. 
Joseph’s near Monticello, New York, 
for his secretary found his body 
early Sunday morning when he tried 
to call him for Mass. The Cardinal 
had not enjoyed good health for some 
years and had suffered from a heart 
ailment which left him in constant 
danger of overtaxing the fragile 
frame which housed his indomitable 
spirit. 

Born in what is now the extreme 
“downtown” section of the city Car- 
dinal Hayes never permitted himself 
to become far removed from his peo- 
ple. A love for the poor and unfor- 
tunates, which was his from youth, 
only quickened and was strengthened 
as Patrick Hayes passed from Semi- 
narian to Curate, Chancellor, Bishop 
and on the Cardinalate. His charity 
and sincere love for the poor seemed 
to motivate his very being, and his 
work among these peopie became so 
widely known that he was universal- 
ly referred to as “the Cardinal of 
Charities.” 

He was honored by Holy Mother 
Church and by the world, yet he did 
not permit these honors to come be- 
tween himself and his people, or his 
clergy. His deep spirituality was 
an example and an edification to all 
who knew him. His profound knowl- 
edge was a source of wise counsel 
and assistance to the lay and clerical 
world alike. Ever willing with a 
word of advice he became one of the 
most sought after men in the city of 
New York. Everyone was greater 
for having known him, and the en- 
tire nation is poorer for his passing. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


Munich Meeting 


On September 30th, the four great 
powers, England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, in the persons of their 
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representatives Chamberlain, Da- 
ladier, Hitler, and Mussolini, held a 
conference at Munich. In the short 
space of nine hours they met, they 
conversed, agreed, and adjourned. 
Chancellor Hitler was given all, and 
more, than he demanded in the 
memorandum of Godesberg. This 
agreement, known as the Munich 
Pact, was issued at the end of the 
conference. It contained all the 
terms and the conditions of the ces- 
sion of the Sudeten territory to the 
Reich. 

This pact removed the immediate 
danger of another “World War,” and 
it was accompanied with much joy 
and celebration. But after the first 
of the hysteria had subsided there 
was the inevitable reaction. Many 
began to realize that the Pact was 
not all that they supposed it to be; 
in fact, it was the firm conviction of 
many that the second condition was 
worse than the first. In both London 
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and Paris demonstrations were 
staged which threatened the very 
political existence of both Chamber- 
lain and Daladier. Although neither 
has been successful in convincing 
many that the pact is all they claim 
it is, they both seem to have weath- 
ered the storm of protest and have 
returned to the business of further 
pact making. 

Thus did the fanatical Hitler force 
the Powers to again acquiesce to his 
demands for a further expression of 
the Nazi expansion. And another of 
Hitler’s now famous promises fell 
by the wayside. As the months and 
the years roll by we see this man 
turn his back upon promise after 
promise and treaty after treaty un- 
til we have come to expect an about- 
face every time he makes a move. 
He is the most consistently incon- 
sistent man in the world today. 
Every time he makes a new inroad 
into the bordering territory he avows 
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that it is the last, and that Germany 
should be the last to wish to en- 
danger the well-being of world peace. 
It is an insult to our intelligence 
and the intelligence of the civilized 
world that statesmen place any con- 
fidence in his word. Let us take the 
man at his face value and then, per- 
haps, we might reach a level upon 
which he might be dealt with. 


The Game 


And so another football season is 
in the books. Taking a quick col- 
umn-length glance around we get: 


The hue and cry against “over- 
emphasis” in college football this 
year seemed to be growing a bit 
more shrill and business like... With 
President Hutchins of Chicago U. 
teeing off, via The Saturday Evening 
Post, against the enormous gate re- 
ceipts in the college game, it begins 
to look like the critics have gotten 
rid of that indulgent grin and are 
ready to play for keeps... You know, 
The Saturday Evening Post doesn’t 
make a practice of paying big money 
for stuff a lot of people aren’t in the 
mood to take pretty seriously. Then 
there was this affair at Pittsburgh 
with the University authorities ap- 
pearing in the role of Snow White... 
They startled everybody by showing 
that they actually meant to collect 
the promissary notes for tuition 
signed by the freshmen football 
players... and remember that was 
Pittsburgh, not Chicago. Another 
angle: On Dec. 10 President C. C. 
Williams of Lehigh suggested that 
the big universities which are unable 
to reduce their present scale of com- 
petition should quit quibbling about 
amateurism and _ eligibility, and 
openly support full-time professional 
football teams... We don’t remem- 
ber reading that anybody laughed 
when the proposal was tossed in for 
consideration, and anyhow Mr. Wil- 
liams is hardly the type that can be 
described as “a great little kidder.” 
Speaking of professionals, it is in- 
teresting to notice what has been 
happening in the back yard where 
the boys make their coffee and cakes 
playing the straight professional 
game... the National Professional 
Football League had the best season 
of its history this past fall... It 
seems to be definitely in as far as 
the public favor is concerned... A 
couple of more games like that 
championship one between the Pack- 
ers and the Giants, and. .. don’t look 
now, but it seems to us that there is 
something strangely resembling 
handwriting beginning to _ seep 
through the wall paper. Nothing 
radical, of course, is going to take 

lace in the next couple of years, 
but if men like Hutchins and Wil- 
liams keep cracking down on the col- 
lege game, and the professional game 
keeps coming up, something could 
happen—or could it? 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Being A Passage Which An Impatient 
Reader May With Profit Omit. 


RAINY afternoon is not pre- 
A cisely the recommended time 

for visiting a gothic church, 
but we had no choice; the cathedral 
of Cologne was our refuge after 
leaving the train that brought us 
from Bonn. You will have to visit 
this church with me now or never. 
Beauty, as I said before, I can not 
shackle with words. The most I can 
do for you is give a few of my im- 
pressions of architecture, which in- 
dubitably will be boring. Within 
the past two years architecture has 
become a hobby of mine; so if I 
say too much, please overlook the 
exuberances of a novice. 


Architecture is not the mere ar- 
ranging of stones and bricks; it is 
the expression of life, of the people 
who build. That is a truth ex- 
pressed on the first page of any 
book on architecture and in most 
guide books. If tourists knew only 
that much about architecture and 
nothing more, they would take home 
from Europe many treasured memo- 
ries and not a little knowledge, in- 
stead of the silly stories about dirty 
streets and money-grabbing for- 
eigners, etc., which generally consti- 
tute the cultural broadening of 
travellers. Not only would they 
learn to appreciate the beauty of 
buildings but also to understand 
much more fully the meaning of the 
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paintings and statues they examine 
in museums, for architecture is the 
queen of the fine arts to whom 
painting and sculpture pay court. 
Most of the great paintings and 
statues, and in ancient times practi- 
cally all of them, were a part of the 
architecture of some building; to be 
rightly appreciated they must not 
be separated from the architecture 
that created them. By way of illus- 
tration I mention my experiences 
with the paintings of the first three 
or four rooms of the Vatican gallery. 
The first time I saw these pictures 
I thought they were nothing more 
than daubings with very horrible 
looking creatures as subjects, though 
I had been told and I had read that 
they were among the best of the 
collection. All the ancient paintings 
had about the same effect upon me 
until I became interested in architec- 
ture. I discovered that these old 
paintings were never meant for 
picture galleries. Their hideous in- 
human figures and their lack of per- 
spective had a reason. They were 
not paintings in the modern specia- 
lized sense of the word, but intricate 
parts of such old churches as the 
St. Castor’s we had seen in Mainz. 
They are expressions of the age and 
people that created them, parts of 
architecture. 

To illustrate more precisely what 
I mean let us go back for a minute 
to Mainz and its ancient church. St. 
Castor’s is a product of the so-called 
Dark Ages. (The present church 
dates from the thirteenth century, 
but much of the ninth century build- 
ing is still preserved.) At first sight 
the church appeared too celestial, too 
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quiet and peaceful to be the expres- 
sion of a restless, warring people. 
My history was correct; they were 
a fighting people, but a fighting 
people that was weary of war. They 
had one desire, a longing for peace 
and quiet. For them heaven, like 
the happy hunting grounds of the 
Indians, was a surcease from strife. 
They were a simple people, ignorant 
for the most part, and they knew 
little dogma. Consequently, when 
building their church they did not 
express the struggles of man to 
grasp the eternal truths as their 
children were to do in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but naive- 
ly tried to steal a little of heaven’s 
charm. They built their church more 
for themselves than for God. Up 
went strong walls—to keep out an 
unresting world—big round pillars— 
not to support a massive superstruc- 
ture, but to represent the strength 
of peace—and on the pillars strong 
round arches that gave the neces- 
sary touch of serenity. It was a 
building which appealed to the old, 
not to the young. Let the children 
of a new era build youthful 
churches; the close of an era of 
strife was the time for rest. 

Even the old love color; so there 
had to be color in the church, too. 
Artists painted pictures with but 
one purpose; to snatch in colors 
some of heaven’s celestial gayety. 
They were only interested in color. 
If, for example, there happened to 
be a figure of a horse in a spot 
where green was needed, why, the 
horse had to be green. They were 
not imitating life, and they were 
not painting thoughts; they had no 
time for such work, anyway. They 
were telling a story in colors. And 
that is what tourists must look for 
today when they examine such 
pictures. For the stories told and 
the celestial expressions captured 
those ancient painters are unique 
and unsurpassed. 

Do you see what I mean? Of 
course you do not, for I am not 
even sure myself. But you ‘do 
realize how much fun can be de- 
rived from so little a knowledge of 
architecture. The impressions I 
have so far given did not come from 
any book. Be wary of them. I am 
only trying to show you that half 
of the interest of architecture is to 
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be had in the impressions it creates. 
There is a more artistic and techni- 
cal appreciation, but even this is 
essentially associated with the other 
appreciation which I have been de- 
scribing. 

Now, here inside the cathedral of 
Cologne let us make an application 
of our knowledge. Remember, archi- 
tecture is the expression of the 
builders. This church is gothic, and 
gothic that is suspiciously French. 
What is the story? 

Gothic architecture (you know 
what it is: pointed arches, lots of 
windows, spires, flying-buttresses, 
etc.) was developed in the twelfth 
century in France. The cessation of 
domestic butchering had given man 
a chance to re-educate himself. St. 
Augustine and Plato, and even Aris- 
totle, were pulled out of their mon- 
astic libraries, dusted off, and used. 
Man began to think about God and 
to learn more about Him. To the 
struggle for possessions and 





The civilization that built for 
Mary was expressing itself at the 
same time, for it, too, was femi- 
nine—feminine not effeminate. 
When men were fighting among 
themselves and later on trouping off 
to the crusades, women stayed at 
home, governed the feudal mansions, 
educated themselves. We are in- 
clined to believe that the emancipa- 
tion of women is something new and 
distinctively modern. But, the 
women of today are only trying to 
imitate the men, whereas the women 
of the twelfth century forced the 
men to imitate them. (St. Bernard 
helped them along immensely when 
he preached his devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin.) There is more 
foundation to the stories of chivalry 
than we realize, and women were not 
put on a pedestal for nothing. 

As long as the women were the 
dictators, medieval civilization re- 
mained refined. It was when the 








men got tired of imitating the 
women that things began to change. 
Mary no longer built churches. 
Architects lost their inspiration in 
their efforts to perfect their own 
technique, and gothic cathedrals be- 
came expressionless, geometrical 
fantasies. And in the end gothic 
architecture grew to be so despised 
that the people of the Renaissance 
considered the art of the Middle 
Ages mere barbarism. Incidentally 
they were the people who gave to 
medieval architecture its name. 
They used the word gothic with 
much the same meaning as we did 

the word “Hun” during the war. 
About the time when gothic cathe- 
drals became the playthings of the 
architects in France, the German 
architects in Cologne decided that 
they ought to have a hand in the 
game. And here we have their con- 
tribution. To amateurs like our- 
selves there is not another cathedral 
in Europe that will thrill us 





power succeeded the strug- 
gle for knowledge. The age 
of faith was beginning, and 
the age of enlightenment. 
Architecture had to change 
because man had to express 
his new aspiration. The 
result was gothic. 

A key to the appreciation 
of this art and what it 
stands for is to be found in 
two words: “Notre Dame.” 
(Translated, as you know, 
they mean “Our Lady.’”’) 
All the early gothic succes- 
ses were built in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin, and so 
were most of the gothic 
cathedrals of the thirteenth 
century. There is the Notre 
Dame of Chartres, the 
Notre Dame of Paris, the 
Notre Dame of Rheims, and 
so on. Every little town in 
France set to work to build 
a doll house for the Queen 
of Heaven. Doll houses are 
exactly what they were. The 
people did not build the 
churches for themselves, did 
not gratify their own tastes; 
they built for the pleasure 
of the Virgin. Mary dictat- 
ed the style, and Mary was 
&@ woman; gothic was femi- 
nine. 
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so much at first sight as 
does this gothic of Cologne. 
The height of the nave takes 
our breath away. Vertical 
lines and leaping arches 
push the roof so high that 
our heads reel when we look 
up. This is the architecture 
of youth, the expression of 
awakening man’s struggles 
to grasp the infinite. Those 
restless thrusting vaults are 
the futile, incomplete, un- 
satisfied efforts of created 
beings to rival the sublimity 
and power and perfection of 
God’s intelligence. Gothic 
is the only architecture that 
ever enabled man to fling 
his passions against the sky. 
This cathedral of Cologne 
is a gothic that thrills, but 
it is not the gothic that 
fills us with awe as does 
the work of the Virgin 
(which we shall see in 
Notre Dame of Paris, for 
instance.) This is a new 
gothic, more worldly than 
the original, and, possibly 
for that very reason, more 
comprehensible. It is not, 
however, the degenerate art 
of the later French archi- 
tects; it is not a mere geo- 
metrical fancy in stone; it 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND PLAY 


HE FEAST of Christ the King 

made an ideal setting for the 

investing of our Brother Ob- 
lates with the Habit of St. Bene- 
dict. These lads, who entered St. 
Placid Hall in September, are pre- 
paring to become Religious Brothers 
in our monastic family. The invest- 
ing service marked the beginning of 
a three year period of probation and 
training. 

In St. Benedict’s Rule his sons are 
called soldiers who battle for Christ 
the King under the standard of holy 
Obedience. The Habit is the dis- 
tinctive uniform of Christ’s Benedic- 
tine soldiers. Twenty-one eager re- 
cruits were added to our ranks by 
the investing ceremony. Very Rev- 
erend Father Prior Placidus offi- 
ciated at the ceremony in the crypt 
of the Abbey Church. Before the 
service Father Prior explained to the 
candidates the meaning of the re- 
ligious Habit and the duties assumed 
by Oblates of St. Benedict. To re- 
ceive the Habit meant to enlist in 
Christ’s army; St. Placid Hall was 
to be their training camp and daily 
life the battlefield where they would 
test their loyalty. 


The large class of twenty-one is 
the fruit of the interest shown by 
Priests and Sisters in our Oblate 
School. The idea of this plan has 


now spread beyond our Diocese. Five 
states are represented in the present 
class: Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Iowa, and the District of 
Columbia. Last spring many eighth 
grade boys first became acquainted 
with the Benedictine Brother Voca- 
tion. Those who accepted the in- 


vitation to enter classes in the 
preparatory school are: John Till- 
man, William Montgomery, Joseph 


Vowels, William 
Glaser, Albert Fuchs, all from 
Evansville, Indiana; Raymond 
Brooks, Louis Swain, and William 
Higgins from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Paul Brunette, Brazil, Indiana, Paul 
Reed, Kentland, Indiana, Arthur 
Shidler, Ramsey, Indiana, Joseph 
Estill, Bradford, Indiana, Paul 
Loner, Logansport, Indiana, Lavern 
Mechuma, Earling, Iowa, John 
Foster, Baltimore, Maryland, Ed- 
ward Heinz, Aurora, Illinois, Robert 
Payne, New Albany, Indiana, James 
O’Leary, Cincinnati, Ohio, Joseph 
Rigdon, Washington, D. C., Carl Bos- 
ley, Cannelton, Indiana. 


Moore, John 


The days of preparation before 
Ordination were considerably short- 
ened for the Reverend Adolph Pate. 
During the fall school term he was 
informed that December 4th would 
be his Ordination day. The other 
Deacons of the Class of 1939 will not 
reecive the Holy Priesthood until the 
Ordinations at Pentecost. But the 
large Diocese of Cheyenne is in great 
need of Priests for the scattered 
Catholic settlements. 


Bishop McGovern performed the 
Ordination service here at St. Mein- 
rad. In the Chapel of the Minor 
Seminary the Reverend Adolph Pate 
was made a Priest of God. His 
classmates, fellow seminarians, and 





The 


is a building with expression. 
twin towers that leap five hundred 
and fifteen feet into the air, the lofti- 
ness of the nave and transept reflect 
perfectly the German character of 


the church’s builders. The Germans 
are to be complimented. They saved 
the gothic idea for us. The cathe- 
dral of Cologne was not completed 
until the nineteenth century. With- 
in her uncompleted walls medieval 
architecture was preserved through 
the days of gothic disgrace. 

Enough of this nonsense! Back 
to our story. We had forgotten 
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about the rain, but the rain had not 
forgotten about us. We had cheat- 
ed the heavens for a whole day. Now 
we had to find a place for the night. 
Before we found beds in the Kolp- 
ing House, we were drenched un- 
mercifully. That was not all. The 
rain finally stopped, and we _ ven- 
tured forth to see some of the city’s 
other buildings. On our backs were 
the last bits of dry clothing we 
owned. Another rain would ruin us. 
And another rain did come down, 
and we were ruined, and so there 
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was nothing left for us to do but 
sneak back to bed. 

Our situation in Cologne that 
memorable night was so wretched it 
was comical. We were not only with- 
out clothes; we were practically 
without money. If morning did not 
bring back the sun and permit us 
to leave Germany we would be 
forced to buy marks at the regular 
exchange and thereby wreck our 
treasuries. It was not a happy 
thought. We penetrated a foggy 
heaven with many powerful prayers 
before going to sleep. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


a large number of friends and rela- 
tives were present for the happy 
event. The newly ordained Priest 
offered his first Solemn Mass, Thurs- 
day, December 8th, at his home 
parish in Frenchtown, Indiana. Fa- 
ther Pate assumed his first parochial 
work in the Diocese of Cheyenne on 
December 15th. 

Father Pate is a volunteer Priest 
for the Diocese of Cheyenne. Some 
years ago Bishop McGovern visited 
our Seminary. Bishop Ritter per- 
mitted him to seek for helpers among 
the students of the Indianapolis Dio- 
cese. The Bishop of Cheyenne ex- 
plained the difficult problem of pro- 
perly caring for a large diocese 
when handicapped by a lack of 
priest and students. The territory 
entrusted to Bishop McGovern is 
four times as large as the Diocese of 
Indianapolis. His own diocese can- 
not furnish a sufficient number of 
priestly vocations. Hence his appeal 
to the Seminarians at St. Meinrad’s 
for. volunteers. Father Pate an- 
swered that call. Now his future 
priestly work will be devoted to the 
western Diocese of Cheyenne. 

On the eve of St. Andrew’s feast 
day, November 30th, all the bells of 
the Abbey Church rang out in fes- 
tive manner—the customary way of 
announcing a solemn feast. Indeed 
the morrow was to be a great day 
for the monastic family. Six Clerics 
were to be admitted to Solemn Vows 
according to a new ritual of Pro- 
fession. 

During the last General Chapter 
of the Abbots of the Swiss-American 
Congregation a uniform ceremony of 
Profession was adopted by all the 
houses of the Congregation. Former- 
ly each monastery used the tradi- 
tional form brought from the Euro- 
pean motherhouse. In the December 
issue of THE GRAIL Miss Benziger 
described the profession of three St. 
Meinrad’s monks at Einsiedeln. Our 
Abbey has always conformed to the 
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custom of Maria Einsiedeln of 
Switzerland. With this year’s Pro- 
fession the new ceremonial was first 
introduced at St. Meinrad’s. 

Father Abbot Ignatius celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass. At the Offer- 
tory Fraters Edmund Morthorst, 
O. S. B., Matthias Zinkan, O. S. B., 
Dominic Metzler, O. S. B., Dennis 
Thuis, O. S. B., Bertrand Gillis, 
O. S. B., and Brendan Keane, 
O. S. B., pronounced their Solemn 
Vows. The new Profession cere- 
mony preserves very well the spirit 
of monastic vows according to St. 
Benedict’s Rule. This change was 
made in favor of the new Profession 
service because of its antiquity; dat- 
ing from the early days of monastic 
life it preserves for us the tradition- 
al monastic spirit and ideals. 

Two years ago Father Martin re- 
tired from pastoral duties at St. 
Benedict’s Church, Evansville, 
Indiana, because of failing eyesight. 
The relief from the strain of active 
work did not bring any improvement. 
Father Martin went to the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for examination and medical 
treatment. The doctors decided that 
an operation was necessary. Word 
recently received from the hospital 
brings the good news that Father 
Martin’s condition has favorably 
improved. He is expected to return 
very soon to resume his work as 
Spiritual Director of the Major 
Seminary. 


St. Joseph’s Infirmary at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has claimed another 
of our monks. Since Thanksgiving 
Day Father Ildephonse has been a 
patient there, suffering with a stub- 
born case of bronchial pneumonia. 
Now the doctor is taking a dose of 
his own medicine—Father Ildephonse 
is Infirmarian at the Abbey. 


St. Thomas Literary Society of 
the Major Seminary opened the 
dramatic season with a_ successful 
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presentation of “The Beloved Cru- 
sader.” It was a religious drama 
based on the life of the popular 
Franciscan, St. Anthony of Padua. 
The play brought to our attention a 
title of St. Anthony that is not so 
familiar. “Anthony the Crusader! 
This was his spirit in every land to 
which God’s Will had sent him. 
Poverty was his armor, strong Faith 
his shield, and Love his sword. His 
enemies were not turbaned Turks 
and armed Arabs; his enemies were 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
from whom he strove to deliver the 
oppressed people. He rescued them 
from the clutches of heresy, tyranny, 
and greed; and nourished their hun- 
gry souls with the Bread of Life. 
In this same spirit he answered the 
last summons of the Divine Will.” 
The whole play was built on this 
theme—scenes from the life of St. 
Anthony engaged in his holy war. 
The name “crusader” brings out very 
well the lesson of the play. Anthony 
was attracted to the Franciscan 
Friars by the prospect of winning a 
martyr’s crown among the Moors. 
Failing health forced him to return 
to Italy and lead a hidden life un- 
til the noted first General Chapter 
of the Franciscans. Ever a mission- 
ary and a crusader at heart, An- 
thony adopted their cry “God Wills 
It” as the motto of his life. His 
active apostolate of preaching proved 
him to be a true crusader. The 
Seminarians’ production presented 
incidents from St. Anthony’s holy 
war against sin and oppression. This 
play helped to gain a more vivid 
realization of familiar stories about 
St. Anthony. The Seminary players 
have successfully achieved the diffi- 
cult task of creating a reverential 
atmosphere when dramatizing scenes 
from a_ saint’s life. Anthony’s 
effective preaching before the tyran- 
nical ruler of Verona and his beauti- 
ful death at Padua were especially 
impressive. 
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“CARL, LEMME ASK: IS IT STRAIGHT THAT IF THE BENE- 
FICIARY BUMPS HER HUSBAND SHE DOESN’T COLLECT?” 


WAS dunking doughnuts down at the Greek’s 

when in comes Matt Fisher. You could tell right 

away something was up. He looked like he’d met 
the enemy and got licked. His face was as long as a 
horse’s neck. 

He climbs the stool next to me and says, “Carl, 
don’t ever marry.” 

I grunt, indifferent. “What she want now?” 

“Insurance,” he groans. “She’s hounding me to take 
out life insurance.” 

“Insurance!” I chortle there. I hadn’t made a com- 
mission in three days. I bang down a specimen policy 
and spout number seventeen of Sales Talks to Hesitant- 
Chaps-with-Right-Thinking-Wives: “Matt, you owe it 
to—” 

He cuts me off. 


“Carl, lemme ask: is it straight 


that if the beneficiary bumps her husband she doesn’t 
collect?” 
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“Huh?” My mouth pops open; the doughnut hops 
out and I’m so flabbergasted I don’t even pick it up 
and brush it off like I’d otherwise have done, being 
short on lunch money. “Matt!” I cry. “D’you mean 
to tell me—” 

He butts in. “Answer the question.” 

“Criminy, Matt, married three weeks—” 

“Answer the question.” 

“But Matt, Catholic women don’t go in for murder.” 

“Ever hear of Lucrezia Borgia? Answer the ques- 
tion.” 

“But Matt—” 

“Answer the question.” 

“Well, then, no. If she bumps you, she doesn’t col- 
lect.” 

He nods lugubriously. “Thought so,” says he, looking 
about as cheerful as green scum on a wet tombstone. 
“Drop around to-night and let Clara know, will you? 
Work in the information casual-like so she won't 
suspect I’m on to her. Come early. Stay for dinner.” 

I say “Okay,” figuring Matt’s suffering from a mix- 
ture of pipe dream and pip, persecution complex and 
mopes. “I’ll be there.” 

“Thanks, Carl. I knew you would. You’re a good 
scout. And say, Carl, lay off the pie.” 

“Pie? This doughnut?” 

“I mean,” says he, “the pie Clara dishes out to- 
night.” 

I give him a look. “Do I bring my own bread? How 
about meat and potatoes? Or fish, being Friday?” 

“I ain’t kidding,” he retorts. “That pie’s poison.” 

“Huh?” I darn near choke. I cough up my last half 
doughnut and, as luck would have it, the thing rolls 
over the counter onto the floor where it gets messed 
up with sawdust and shows total loss. As for the 
doughnut I’d lost before, that’s been stepped on by 
now. I giare at Matt. “Listen, Idiot—” 

“Listen yourself,” he barks. “You know that knot 
hole under the sink we puttied up, time you helped me 
wallpaper?” 

“Mouse poke through? Told you we hadn’t enough 
putty.” 

“Last Monday, that’s where I shoved the poison.” 

“The what?” 


“The pie, the pie she baked. Crammed the whole 
thing down with a spoon while Clara was answering 
Said I ate it.” 


the phone. He blinks couple of times, 
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solemn as an owl. “The mouse,” says he, “hasn’t shown 
up since.” 

“Aw—” I begin. 

“Listen! Tuesday, I slung the next pie clean into the 
middle of the street. A dog came along and sniffed— 
just sniffed. Wise! He wouldn’t touch it. He walked 
away.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t like pie.” 

“Yeah? Well, Jones’s kid does. I didn’t get a chance 
to ditch the pie Wednesday so I put up a stall I wanted 
to take it to work next day for lunch. I pack it off, 
all nice wrapped up, and chuck it in the can down by 
the post box. Jones’s kid must have spotted me, ’cause, 
hopping the bus, I noticed him fussing round. Last 
night, when I got home—know what? The kid’s been 
taken to the hospital!” 

Well, that gets a rise out of me. 
there is something screwy going on. 
sort of yelp. 

“Appendicitis,” says he. “They didn’t test for poison,” 
he explains, “on account of him having appendicitis 
too; but had they looked, they’d have found it—lead 
arsenate.” 

“Huh.” 
was?” 

“Tastes like it. Besides, Monday, when Clara 
poisoned the first pie, I found the package I got for 
spraying roses toppled over on the garage shelf.” 

“Umph.” 

“Oh, I know,” says he, “it might have fallen over 
accidentally. Taken in itself it might be just coinci- 
dence. But, here, you’ve got to consider that I’ve got 
a taster that can taste.” 

I mull it over. I can’t yet quite see Clara a mur- 
deress, knowing her since we were kids. Darned nice 
girl, Clara; what you’d call sensible: no highfalutin 
notions at all. Instead of letting Matt blow in dough 
on a honeymoon, she talked him into buying a four 
room affair (second hand forty-seven tenants ago), 
and judging from the way she pitched in and worked 
you’d never put her down as intending to do Matt in. 
I know, because I donated five afternoons and evenings 
helping paint and wallpaper. That girl worked, what 
I mean. At the same time, though, I have to admit 
that such conduct, serving to throw off suspicion, is 
exactly what one might expect from a dame with a yen 
for poisoning husbands. 

“Y’see,” says Matt, “way I figure, I’m to be fed small 
doses, gradually increased. Then, when the habit’s on 
me, the stuff stops. See?” 

I nod. There’s been insurance cases like that, and 
the companies have never been able to beat ’em. Trou- 
ble is, arsenic’s habit-forming; once got, you can’t get 
rid of it; trying finishes you. The autopsy shows 
arsenic; the medical testimony asserts death due to 
sudden discontinuance of 
its use; the jury con- 
cludes deceased died at- 
tempting a cure. That 
takes it out of suicide 
clauses. It’s accidental. 


I think maybe 
“Poisoned?” I 


I subside to normal. “How d’you know it 


Cart West brook 


The judge says, “Fork over.” The company pays. 

Matt might have the right idea, at that. 

One sure shot is, anybody who’s ever monkeyed with 
garden sprays recognizes the taste of ’em. It’s mighty 
negligible, that taste, and the average chap, not know- 
ing, passes it up as unimportant; but nevertheless it’s 
detectable to all gardeners, amateur or professional. 
When Matt says those pies taste like poison I believe 
him. Besides, in addition to the fact that one can’t 
deny Matt’s got a shelf full of the stuff out in the 
garage, there’s the circumstance that Clara herself 
doesn’t eat pie, being afraid of getting fat. 

That last might not blacken affairs to the color of 
soot, of course; but it’s a cinch it doesn’t splash any 
whitewash around. 


Anyway, I’m not so sure I want to go eat at Matt’s. 


However, he assures me the rest of the grub’s harm- 
less; so after a squint at my messed-up half doughnut 
and another at the squashed one under my stool, I 
think maybe I’d better take a chance, seeing a fellow’s 
got to eat. 

The scheme is, naturally, to have sundry hints and 
innuendoes scare the homicide out of Clara. “That’s 
better than divorce,” Matt argues. “If I chucked Clara 
I coudn’t marry again. You’ve got to train ’em all, 
anyway. Besides, if we shoo the girl back onto the 
straight and narrow, it ought to be worth a couple 
years off Purgatory.” 


“More than that,” I opine. “Saving souls is very 
noble work. We’d deserve a ten, twenty year rebate.” 

So, packing along a bottle of antidote, just in case, I 
show up that evening, arriving same time as Matt. 

Clara opens the door. “Come in,” says she. “Pick 
up your feet—think I got that rug nailed down? What 
did you have to come to-night for?” 

“Well—” I begin. 

“Oh, never mind. It only means three oysters apiece 
instead of four. You see, Father Raymond’s coming to 
bless the house. I wanted it done when Matt could be 
here. Father’ll stay to dinner.” 

“Gosh, maybe I’d better drop back to-morrow.” 

“Nix. I had too hard a job talking insurance into 
Matt to risk a change of mind. He’s decided, hasn’t he? 
You stick around, then. But gee,” she frowns, “three 
oysters sounds skimpy.” 

“Shucks,” say I. “Skip me.” 

“No. That won’t work. Unless we all have the 
same, Father’ll guess something’s funny and he won’t 
eat his at all.” 

“How about me chasing down for another half 
dozen?” 

“You know darn well,” says Clara, “the store’s 
closed.” 

“Well, a can of beans then,” I amend. “I can afford 
a can of beans. They’ll help out and the corner store’s 
open.” 

“Beans don’t go with 
oysters. Anyhow, I’ve 
enough other things. It’s 
just that I dislike appear- 
ing stingy with the 
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oysters. 


Tell you what,” she gurgles, getting an in- 
spiration, “when I ask if you want more oysters, you 


say No. And Matt”’—she looks around for Matt— 
“Now, where’d Matt go?” 

“Back porch, brushing his coat.” 

“Matt!” she calls. “Hear that?” 

“Eh?” says Matt, sticking in his head. 

“When I ask if you want more oysters, say No. 
Got it?” 

“Got it,” says Matt. 

“Well,” says Clara, “that'll fix it. If everybody says 
No, Father won’t say Yes; and my three oysters apiece 
won’t look so cheap.” 

Father comes just then and the blessing of the 
house is immediately got at. 

In walking through the old-fashioned pantry into the 
kitchen, I notice Father brushes against a towel hang- 
ing on the door and gets a smear of flour or something 
on his sleeve. I don’t mention it at the time because 
I can’t interrupt; besides, I see a pie on the window 
ledge. There’s a bit of crust overlapping. Making sure 
I still have my bottle of antidote, I break off a piece and 
nibble. All I can tell is that it tastes funny—not funny 
in the way lots of newly wedded wives’ pies taste, but 
really worse. 

I don’t know, but there’s a chance that if our framed- 
up batch of innocent questions and answers scuttles 
the erring sheep back into the fold, Matt and I are due 
for an easy twenty years’ Purgatory credit, I think. 

The rest return then; and we all sit down to table. 
Father says Grace; and aside from Clara’s flopping 
four oysters on the floor reducing shares to two apiece, 
the meal progresses smoothly to where Clara asks if I'll 
have more oysters. 

“Nix,” say I. “I never go over two.” 

“You, Matt?” 

“No,” booms Matt, following instructions. 

“Perhaps Father would like more oysters?” 

“IT think not.” 

“Come on,” busts in Matt. “Have some more.” 

“Well—” begins Father, when suddenly he breaks off 
and looks up with a startled expression I couldn’t make 
out. 


“No,” says the priest. 





“Two oysters wouldn’t fill a canary,” coaxes Matt. 
“Have a couple more.” 

“Well, maybe—” He stops again, looks up again, and 
then says slowly, “No; no more.” 

“Shucks!” says Matt. “Just a couple more.” 

But this time Father says “No” very definitely. It’s 
flat, that No; it’s decisive. Clara’s breath of relief’s 
like a five o’clock factory whistle. For my part, I can’t 
imagine why Father hesitated so long between Yes and 
No. It wasn’t like him to go seesawing; generally he 
knew what he wanted to say and said it. I saw he’d 
have accepted another oyster or two, and how come he 
winds up with No is way over my head. 

Matt would have gone on coaxing, only Father no- 
tices the white stuff on his sleeve and exclaims, “Now, 
where did I get that?” which changes the subject. 

I remember and tell him. 
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He seems puzzled a minute. He rubs a little on a 
finger and examines it. “Doubtful that that’s how it 
happened. This is much too fluffy for ordinary kitchen 
flour. I probably picked it up at the monastery. Broth. 
er Martin’s papering the parlor, you know.” He serv. 
tinizes the stuff again. “Yes,” he decides, “this is what 
he’s using for paste—Superior Paste flour or Superior 
Flour Paste, I’m not sure which.” 

“Superior—” starts off Clara, going white. She sort 
of gags. “Isn’t arsenic in wall paper pastes?” she asks 
in an awfully still voice. 

“It’s used in manufacturing the paper,” replied Fa- 
ther Raymond. “I don’t know about the pastes—scarce- 
ly likely, I'd imagine. Possibly if the same firm put 
out both, a trace of the stuff might find its way into the 
paste. But,” he smiles, brushing himself off with a 
napkin, “there’d not be enough to harm.” 

Clara gulps once or twice. She gets up and goes 
into the pantry. From where I sit I can see her down- 
ing a great big glass of water. She rubs a hand over 
her forehead several times, gulps some more, then 
throws up the window and tosses out the pie. I guess 
Matt can see her, too, for he lets out a sigh like all! the 
five o’clock whistles in town blowing at once. 

Clara comes back. Mumbling something about a pie 
that didn’t turn out good, she apologizes for no dessert. 

Father Raymond doesn’t care. I’ve had an excellent 
dinner,” says he; and shortly thereafter takes his 
departure. 

The war starts now. 

“You big moron!” yelps Clara. “Whaddya mean by 
sticking that bag in the cupboard?” 

“You saw us papering,” retorts Matt. 

“I was scrubbing. How’d I know what you were 
using? I thought ot was the finest kind of pastry flour. 
All it says on the bag is ‘Superior.’ ” 

“Aw,” says Matt, “how’d I know you got no sense?” 

“Sense! Fat lot you showed coaxing Father to have 
more oysters. Every time he almost said Yes, my 
heart jumped. Couldn’t you have shut up? You knew 
I hadn’t more.” 

Matt looks dumb. “I didn’t know,” says he. “I 
thought I was supposed to say No, because you didn’t 
have enough left for everybody and wanted Father to 
have ’em.” 

“Well, you might have guessed,” says Clara. ‘What 
d’you think I was kicking your feet under the table 
for?” 

“Weren’t kicking my feet,” says Matt. 

“Nobody kicked mine,” I say. 

“Eek!” screams Clara; and I think she would have 
had a fit if I hadn’t banged down a specimen policy and 
spouted number thirty six Bringing-Prospect-back-to- 
Business: “Folk, lemme tell you...” 

It worked. The war stopped. 

Bye and bye I scram, my only regret being that | 
don’t see myself getting anything off Purgatory, unless 
maybe it’s six months or so for good intentions. 

Oh, well, every little bit helps. 
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IS THERE A 
DOUBLE STANDARD? 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


of THE GRAIL, this point has been sent in by 

one of our readers: “Why do men commit 

sins of impurity before they are married and then 

expect to get pure girls? Recently a friend of 

mine told me about himself and his friends; none 

of them were pure, yet all expect pure girls. This 
does not seem good logic to me.” 

In other words, there seems to be this thought 

among men: It is not wrong for men to do things 
contrary to the Sixth Command- 


A S A suggested topic for discussion in the pages 





be not misunderstood. In the sense touched upon 
above, there is indeed no double standard. When 
a boy or man ottends against the Sixth Comand- 
ment he commits a mortal sin, just as does a girl 
or woman. The act is just as bad in the one as in 
the other. In what way, then, can such an act be 
worse for the female than for the male? 

We can understand the matter better if we con- 
sider the nature of woman’s creation. God, 
in bringing a woman into this world, places in 

her one of the most beautiful 





ment, but it is for girls; or it 


things in all this world. This 











is much worse for girls than it 
is for men. The question raised 
is the oft-raised question of the 
so-called double standard: is 
there one standard for the male 
sex and another for the female? 
The question has often been dis- 
cussed in non-religious maga- 
zines, and each one seems to 
have its own solution for it; 
the same variety of opinion 
seems to exist also among people 
who bring it up. 

Is there a double standard in 
the eyes of the Church? The 
answer is very easy to make to 
this forthright question. There 
is not. You can search through 
all the books on Moral Theoolgy 
that you can find; in all of them 












BIGAMY IS A 
CASE WHERE 
TWO RITES 
MAKE A WRONG 


q | a this 
~ with the singular aroma and 


is commonly spoken of as a 
flower, she is delightful to eyes 
—the flower of modesty or of 
chastity. Adorned with this 
flower, she is delightful to eyes 
of God and of men. It is an 
unearthly gift and embellish- 
ment which gives her of the 
beauty of the Angels, and which, 
brought unsullied into heaven, 
sets her apart among all the 
Saints; with it she joins the 
select band of those who “sing a 
canticle which no other can sing, 
and follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth.” 
By one act against chastity 
delicate flower, endowed 









unusual beauty of heaven, is 





you will read the moral law con- 
cerning acts against the Sixth 
Commandment, a law which, 
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thrown to the mire and 
trampled; it is crushed and de- 
spoiled forever. Take into your 





stated succinctly, says that any 
deliberate act committed with full knowledge 
against this Commandment is a mortal sin. No 
distinction is made as to wether the one who com- 
mits the act is male or female; in the case of 
either one it is simply a mortal sin. Therefore, 
there is no double standard of morality in these 
matters. If an act is a mortal sin, it is a mortal 
sin for a male as well as for a female person. 
However, for all that, we can also venture to say 
that in another sense there is such a thing as a 
double standard. Now, when we say this, we know 
that we are entering upon a very delicate subject, 
one concerning which we are very anxious that we 


hands a lily or a rose and then 
cast it down and tread it under foot; never again 
will it regain that lost beauty. 

Penance indeed will wipe away the sin; penance 
and charity can raise a fallen woman to the heights 
of a Mary Magdalen, can bring her intimately close 
to the Heart of her Spouse. But it can never re- 
store that lost flower. 

In this sense. therefore, can we say that there is 
a double standard. With this in mind, let our young 
women consider what they stand to lose by yielding 
—a precious, beauteous, heavenly thing, which, 
when lost, can never be regained. 
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Why do Catholics object to the 
reading of the Bible in the public 
schools? 

Catholics object to the reading of 
the Protestant Bible in the public 
schools for the same reason that 
Protestants and unbelievers would 
object to the reading of the Catholic 
Bible in the public schools. Expe- 
rience proves that the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools usually 
has been made the occasion of intro- 
ducing into the te exercises of 
the school day all the elements of a 
Protestant religious service, a prac- 
tice quite contrary to the spirit of 
the American Constitution. If our 
non-Catholic friends really desire 
to have their children taught religion 
in school, they ought to do just what 
the Catholics are doing, bring the 
sacrifice—and it is a sacrifice—of 
setting up and conducting a school 
system of their own where their 
Bible may be studied and their 
tenets taught without infringing up- 
on the rights of others. 


Why should one go to confession? 
Why not go to God directly? 


Go directly to God—yes, that 
would be an easy way to do it, if 
God had left the matter to us, but 
God has prescribed precisely how the 

enitent is to approach Him and 
ence that matter is no longer a mat- 
ter of choice with us. 

This whole attitude of mind rests 
upon a misconception of the manner 
in which God ordinarily deals with 
men. Christianity is a religion of 
medication. We go to God through 
Christ, and we go to Christ through 
the person of those whom Christ 
has vested with His name. God em- 
ploys a — to baptize; the priest 
is but the agent and instrument of 
God; it is God who confers the 
Grace of Baptism and blots out sin, 
not the — but it is through the 
priest that God accomplishes this 
effect. God could confer the Grace 
and forgiveness of Baptism directly 
if He so ordained but He has willed 
to do so through the agency of man. 
The same is true with regard to the 
Eucharist. It is a priest who conse- 
crates the Eucharist and offers the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but it is 
by the power and ordination of God 
that he does so. It is the same with 


Confession. The priest is only the 
instrument, the intermediary, the 
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delegate of God. He is the means 
appointed by God to bring the crea- 
ture in communication with the 
Creator for the acknowledgment of 
sin and for its forgiveness. Sins are 
confessed to God, but through the 
priest; pardon of sin is granted by 
God, but through the priest. Any 
one who makes a study of the 
Christian religion will find that this 
principle of mediation is a funda- 
mental fact in all of God’s dealings 
with man. 

Fasting seems foolish to me. Why 
should one not eat meat on Friday? 

You confuse two different ideas. 
Fasting means to take but one full 
meal a day. A day on which flesh 





Why I Go To Mass— 


I go to Mass because I love it. I 
particularly like the early morning 
Mass, because the people who attend 
then are the ones who really love 
Christ. I also have a daily missal 
and I enjoy following from day to 
day the beautiful liturgy of the 
Church. It is really distracting to 
go to Sunday Mass and see the peo- 
ple lounging in the seats and looking 
vacantly into space without the sign 
of a prayer-book, and it is plain to 
see the only reason they are there is 
because they would commit a mortal 
sin if they weren’t. 

Alice Keller 
St. Simon’s High School 
Washington, Indiana 





meat is forbidden is called a day of 
abstinence. All Fridays are days of 
abstinence but only a few of them 
are fast days. 

No Christian practice finds greater 
support in the Bible than that of 
fasting and abstinence. God en- 
joined abstinence upon Adam and 
Eve in Paradise when He forbade 
them to eat the fruit of a certain 
tree. Later on the Jews were forbid- 
den to eat the flesh of certain ani- 
mals and at stated times were not 
ermitted to eat leavened bread. 

oses, through whom God gave His 
commandments to the chosen people, 
kept the first fast of forty days. 
Elias observed a similar fast. To 
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show how pleased our Lord was at 
their lengthy penance, Moses and 
Elias were the only ones allowed to 
appear at His Transfiguration. 
Christ Himself fasted for forty days 
and forty nights (Matt. 4:2) and 
Christ is our model and exemplar in 
all things. Beyond doubt the early 
Christians kept days of fast and ab 
stinence. Witness St. Paul exhort- 
ing us, “Always to bear about in our 
body the mortification of Jesus” and 
telling us that, “If by the spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you 
shall live” (Rom. 8:13). 

The reformers of the sixteenth 
century charged the Church with 
confusing repentance and penance 
and proclaimed the works of pen- 
ance unnecessary. But this is a 
great mistake for sincerity of re- 
pentance is proved by penance. The 
truth of God is eternal. “Prayer is 
good with fasting and alms, more 
than to lay up treasures of gold” 
(Tobias 12:8). Certainly a juicy 
beefsteak for breakfast on a Friday 
morning is just as tasty as on any 
other day of the week. But to re- 
frain from flesh meat on Friday in 
memory of our Lord who redeemed 
us in His own Flesh on a Friday is 
a penance that proves our repen- 
tance and shows our love and grati- 
tude to that Lord who died for us. 


Why do you claim that the Popes 
are infallible when history tells us 
naa that many of them were bad 
men 


The question of bad Popes is some- 
thing that does not touch the claims 
of the Church at all. Catholics are 
not disturbed by the facts of history 
in this matter. We do grant that 
there may have been a few bad 
Popes, that is, men who did not 
measure up to the high moral stand- 
ards expected of them. But this is 
no argument against the Church. A 
state official may be a very bad man 
morally and still a very good official 
as far as his duties toward the state 
are concerned. The same is true 
with respect to the rulers of the 
Church. A few of them have been 
bad men morally but as far as their 
official duties are concerned history 
has no charge against them. Christ 
never promised His Church security 
from sin and scandal. But Christ 
did promise to safeguard the Head 
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WONDER if I could put the love- 

liness of a baby on paper—The 

helpless dependence of the new 
one who cannot turn from his side to 
his back for a simple change of posi- 
tion—who cannot chase a fly away 
from his bed—who could not prevent 
his own fall or ward off the smallest 
falling object. Or his softness. The 
touch of my lips on that indescrib- 
able cheek to which the downiest 
cloth is a harsh comparison—or that 
spot beneath the little ear—almost 
as intangible as air—but oh! so very 
much there, for I can draw the little 
body closer, and press it to the heart 
nigh bursting. 


He’s older now—his eyes focus on 
mine and hold. He listens as I coax 
and smile—he tries—oh! that first 
smile, come and see it daddy! We 
both try and try but not today. In 
another week, perhaps two, the smile 
is there for the asking—then each 
time we approach the basket—the 
sweetest, the most peaceful joy a 
mother could know. 


Now baby learns faster—to choose 
between daddy and mother or grand- 


I Wonder if I Could---- 


Winnifred St. Hilaire 


NAP TIME 


My breath catches 

With awe and wonder 

When I watch my baby sleeping. 
Oh, Mother of God, 

How did you endure 

The rapture of His naps? 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


ma. To squeal in high glee at big 
brother’s antics (big brother is just 
three) or big sister’s queer noises; 
to delight in his first crust, his eyes 
passing to all those in the room in 
dawning awareness of his own im- 
portance, in real love at the sharing 
of pleasure. 


And to patty-cake. How all the 
neighbors wheedle, how the relatives 
urge—just to see those two chubby 
dimpled hands go together again and 
again. And tell each stranger— 
“he'll make a patty-cake if you ask 
him.” Would you believe the burst- 
ing pride of a mother’s heart over 
this simple act. Sometimes I with- 






draw in 
that all my love has been in my eyes 
—only to realize that no one is 
watching me—all eyes are for baby. 


consternation—realizing 


Baby’s eyes! The epitome of inno- 
cence—wide-spread in questioning 
wonder—large and violet blue and 
steady, unflinching, unblinking—the 
most beautiful sight in the world. 
But now they are closed in sweet 
soft abandoned sleep. Stand with 
me and watch—is baby dreaming? 
The tiny chin moves. No, the little 
limbs are here and there—two soft 
elbows curved to have his hands close 
to his face—the fingers now relaxed 
—each one a petal on the perfect 
flower. One pink foot rests high 
against the bed. I’ve had five babies 
—but never before has such desire 
to pick him up engulfed me—or have 
I forgotten? 


Baby’s learning to walk— one little 
foot raised unnecessarily high for 
each step. Delightful chatter about 
accomplishment—oh, what’s the use, 
I can’t put the loveliness of a baby 
on paper. 





of His Church from all error when 
he pronounced officially upon matters 
of religious doctrine and that is all 
we have ever claimed for the Pope 
in this matter. Infallibility is not a 
personal but an official prerogative 
of the Pope and is in no way con- 
cerned with his private life. 


Why are Protestants rebaptized be- 
fore they are admitted into the 
Catholic Church? 

Protestants are not rebaptized be- 
fore they are admitted into the 
Catholic Church. Baptism imprints 
a spiritual mark upon the soul; 
hence can be received but once. Con- 
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verts are sometimes baptized condi- 
tionally when there is doubt as to 
the validity of the former Baptism, 
but in no sense of the word is this 
a re-Baptism. If the original Bap- 
tism was valid, the Catholic Baptism 
is a mere ceremony without effect. 


How does the soul of man come 
into existence? 

The soul of man comes into exist- 
ence by a direct creative act of God. 
The Church teaches that every hu- 
man soul is a new and separate crea- 
tion of God, as much a distinct and 
direct creation of God as the creation 
of the world itself. That was true 
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of Adam; that is true of all of his 
descendants. Each one of us came 
into existence by a direct creative act 
of God. This is the fundamental 
reason for the undying opposition of 
the Church to all such things as 
murder, abortion, birth-control, and 
race-suicide. 


The questions and answers given in this 
column are reprinted by the Defenders of 
the Faith in a four-page leaflet called ““‘Why.”’ 
The questions answered in this issue are 
included in “Why” Leaflet Nos. 1 & 2. Just 
the thing for general distribution. No orders 
accepted for less than fifty. 25¢ for fifty; 
5 for one hundred. Postage prepaid. 
Address: DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH, 


PILOT GROVE, MISSOURI. 
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Papal Zouaves 


John G. O'Farrell Rowe 


How Irish-Americans fought for the Holy See, 
And Pope Pius IX lost his Temporal Power. 


XVI in 1846, Italy consisted of various sepa- 

rate little states or kingdoms, which had long 
been striving to free themselves from Austria, that na- 
tion after the fall of Napoleon I having seized for the 
second time upon certain provinces. Pius IX then ruled 
as an independent prince over the Department of Rome, 
which was called “the Patrimony of St. Peter,” and 
also over Umbria, the Marches, and the greater part 
of Emilia—those three districts forming what were 
called “the Papal States.” 


Wi Pope Pius IX succeeded Pope Gregory 


He demanded that the Austrians should evacuate 
Italian territory, and was thereupon enthusiastically 
hailed as the “Pope Liberator.” But his popularity 
and the title did not please the petty Italian kings, all 
of whom aspired to be the supreme monarch of a 
United Italy; and in Milan the populace were savagely 
attacked by the soldiers for shouting “Viva Pio Nono! 
(Long live Pius IX.)” 

On Austria’s refusing to evacuate Italy, the “Pope 
Liberator” sent his own little army to help the Pied- 
montese to expel the alien invaders, and a Genoese 
Freethinker, named Mazzini, seized the opportunity to 
stir up a communist revolt in Rome, and the Pope’s 
chief minister, Count Rossi, was assassinated. Pius IX 
was forced to fly to Gaeta, but Napoleon III of France 
sent an army to reinstate him, and Mazzini—with whom 
the notorious adventurer, Garibaldi, had joined forces 
—was obliged to flee in his turn. This was in 1850; 
and, with the help now of the French, the Piedmontese 
drove the Austrians out of Italy. 


Instead, however, of being grateful to the “Pope 
Liberator,” Count Cavour, the Prime Minister of the 
Piedmontese king, Victor Emmanuel II, determined to 
make that monarch supreme in Italy, and in 1860 
attacked the Papal States, to get possession of Rome. 
On that, Catholic young men all over the world volun- 
teered to join the Pope’s little army, and the United 
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States, England, Ireland, Belgium, etc., all sent con- 
tingents. Of course they went mostly from Ireland. A 
French General, Lamoriciére, was made the Pope’s com- 
mander-in-chief, and he gave all these volunteers the 
name of Zouaves as he had formerly led French troops 
so-named in Algeria. 

The Irish Brigade, with whom the English and Scot- 
tish were later incorporated, numbered nearly 2,000 
men and was at first called “the Battalion of St. 
Patrick.” It was commanded by a Major Miles 
O’Reilly. The pay was ‘merely nominal,’ and the pic- 
turesque uniform consisted of a very short loose jacket 
with a fancy back, over a waistcoat, baggy Turkish 
trousers, yellow leather leggings, white gaiters, and a 
tasseled fez. Major O’Reilly afterwards became M. P. 
for Longford County in the British Parliament. 

Greatly outnumbered, General Lamoriciére with the 
main Papal army was defeated at Perugia, Spoleto, 
and Castelfidardo, in which battles, however, the Papal 
Zouaves particularly distinguished themselves. John 
Kirwan, an Irish-American, 19 years of age, was made 
a Knight of the Order of St. Sylvester, or the Golden 
Spur, and promoted to captain, for being the first man 
to cross the River Musone under a heavy enemy artil- 
lery fire. Lieutenant John Dillen Muhall, who was 
decorated with the Order of St. Sebastian and captured 
at Spoleto, later was a captain in Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade in our own Civil War of the ’sixties. 

The Piedmontese were 35,000 strong, the Papal forces 
only 11,000. 

Next, on September 28 Lamoriciére was besieged by 
land and sea in Ancona. He defended the place for 
21 days, then capitulated on honorable terms. This 
temporarily ended the war, Victor Emmauel not daring 
to march on Rome. So the British and Irish and Amer- 
ican Zouaves were sent by train, under guard, to Genoa, 
where they embarked for Marseilles, and thence re- 
turned home, via Paris and Havre. In Paris the people 
offered them high prices for their uniform buttons, 
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engraved with the Papal Arms. At Cork the Irish 
Brigade were given a great reception. 

Victor Emmanuel was made King of all Italy, but 
it was not until 1867 that he called on Pius IX to resign 
all temporal power, along with Rome. Again, American 
and Irish Catholics went out in brigades to fight for 
the Pope, and in Scotland a contingent was organized 
by a Mr. Charles Gordon at Glasgow. He afterwards 
joined the Jesuits, became rector of St. Aloysius’s 
Church, Glasgow, and ultimately Bishop of Jamaica. 

Napoleon III again came to the Pope’s aid, and the 
Garibaldians were routed at Mentana, their leader 
being exiled to Caprera. “The names of Watts Russell 
and Collingridge”—plainly Americans or Englishmen 
—“occur among the Papal Zouaves slain at Monte 
Libretti and Mentana,” we are told. A Swiss officer, 
Colonel Alelt, now commanded the Papal Zouaves, his 
next command being Lieutenant—Colonel Charette, a 
Breton. 

Victor Emmanuel again kept 
quiet until, in 1870, the French 
were embroiled in the terrible 
Franco-German War, then he 
suddenly invaded the Papal 
States with 50,000 men under 
General Cadorna. Meeting with 
no opposition, Cadorna invested 
Rome on September 17. Pius 
IX had decided that just so 
much resistance should be of- 
fered as would make it evident 
that he yielded only to force, so 
as to prevent useless bloodshed, 
and that the city should capi- 
tulate so soon as a_ breach 
should be made in the walls. 
General Kanzler now command- 
ed the Pontifical army, which 
was under 12,000 men. “The 
Papal Zouaves made a vigorous 
defence” at the Porta Pia, 
against which gate the main 
attack was launched; and one 
of their number, an Irishman or 
Irish American, was found out- 
side that gate dying from nine 
wounds—six bullet wounds and 
three lance thrusts. “No mur- 
mur of complaint escaped his 








lips;” he merely asked for water. “He was the 
apotheosis of a soldier,” said a London newspaper, 
and in memory of him an Irish poet, Mr. John F. 
O’Donnell, wrote some beautiful verses, entitled “True 
to Death.” 

“After five hours’ connonading Porta Pia was 
breached, but some of the Papal Zouaves could only 
with difficulty be induced to cease firing. The Brigade 
bivouacked that night in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, and 
in the morning Pius IX appeared at a window of the 
Vatican to bid them a last farewell. They shouted loud 
vivas for the “Papa e Re” (Pope-King) and then knelt 
to receive the Pontifical blessing,” says Powell’s Two 
Years with the Pontifical Zouaves. Colonel Charette, 
the Breton, who was now their commander, then took 
formal farewell of his American, English, and Irish 
friends, saying he must henceforward fight for France. 

Thus the Pope’s temporal 
power was reft from him, and 
he became the “Prisoner of the 
Vatican,” King Victor Em- 
manuel making a public entry 
into Rome on December 31, 
1870, and taking up his resi- 
dence in the Quirinal Palace, 
confiscated for his use. The dis- 
banded Papal Zouaves were sent 
by rail to Civita Vecchia, and 
thence to Genoa, and so home. 
Within recent years, however, 
the Pope’s temporal power has 
been restored in a measure, 
through the action of Musso- 
lini, and His Holiness is no 
longer a voluntary prisoner in 
the Vatican. 

The author of this article 
distinctly remembers hearing, 
when a small boy five years old, 
in 1878 the whole congregation 
of St. Alexander’s Church, Boo- 
tle, north Liverpool, England, 
singing the stirring hymn, “Viva 
Pio Nono,” the occasion being 
the celebration of Pius IX’s 
Golden Jubilee of his episcopate. 
That great Pontiff died the fol- 
lowing year. 


as ALONE 22— 


I’m alone, 
I’m alone 
In the city to-night. 


There are folks, 
Lots of folks 
’Neath the city’s bright light, 


There is noise, 
Lots of noise, 
And the band’s playing near, 
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But it’s quiet, 
It’s quiet— 
I’m all alone here, 


For the noises, 


The people 
Are here, but they’re not. 


I’m alone, 
I’m alone, 
All alone with my thought. 


Martha M. Boutwell. 


Open Forum 


TO THE RESCUE 


The Editor of The Grail, 
Saint Meinrad, Indiana 
My dear Editor: 

In your last issue, December 1938, 
of THE GRAIL you ran an article 
entitled “The Editor Gets Told” by a 
Barry Blackhall. I have no com- 
plaint to make against the author 
personally; many of his statements 
were correct; but I should like to 
offer a possible explanation of the 
conditions which he describes as pre- 
vailing among Catholic magazines. 

First concerning the Catholic 
editor, or rather, the editor of a 
Catholic magazine: the editor is 
usually a priest (I know few maga- 
zines which have full time editors 
with an appropriate salary) who 
teaches English, writes well, and is 


an indefatigable worker. He prob- 
ably teaches a couple of other 
branches besides English, not to 


mention coaching a couple of plays 
a year, doing a little parish work on 
week-ends, gets up anywhere from 
three-thirty to five o’clock in the 
morning so that he may attend choir 
or some community exercise. 

Yes, the editor usually has an as- 
sociate editor, who is, often, of no 
particular help. He has a business 
editor who takes care of the sub- 
scriptions, advertising, etc., and is of 
tremendous value. The policy of the 
magazine is rarely fully determined 
by the editor. The associate editor 
and business editor have to be con- 
sidered; and last, but by no means 
least, the superior of the house fre- 
quently takes an active interest in 
the magazine. 

The author compares the Catholic 
magazines with the secular. I won- 
der if that is a fair comparison to 
either magazines or writers? The 
purpose of the secular magazines is 
to make money; consequently they 
must cater to the taste of their read- 
ers in their stories and editorials. (I 
do not refer, of course, to express 
propaganda sheets.) The Catholic 
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magazine, while not adverse to mak- 
ing money, considers its purpose ac- 
complished if it can spread the gos- 
pel truth concerning political and 
timely matters, and present a bit of 
wholesome light reading, which is 
deplored as not being artistic writ- 
ing. 

I think the above explains why the 
complaint against the lack of con- 
sideration amongst Catholic editors 
is not quite fair. They just do not 
have the time and help to take care 
of the matter that comes to them. 
The marvel is that they do as well 
as they do. But believe me, they 
have good taste and recognize real 
work when they see it. And most of 
them have creative ability no mat- 
ter how they treat a manuscript. 


Now as to the length of stories. 
Well, I don’t know but that it is a 
matter of personal opinion. If the 
editors want very short short stories, 
I’d say to the writer give ’em to ’em. 
No waiter serves fish when a steak 
is ordered. Art can manifest itself 
in a very brief story as well as in a 
long one. I think too, the taste of 
the reader is the important point. If 
the editor senses that his readers 
want ’em very short then I see no 
reason why the writer’s idea of art 
should foist something upon both 
reader and editor that neither wants. 
True some of the seculars do run 
lengthy short stories—sometimes I 
wonder why, don’t you? 

I admit the validity of the writer’s 
lament about the pay-check. Well, 
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our Catholic magazines (for the most 
part) just haven’t got the money. 
And I suppose in many instances the 
writer gets about what his work is 
worth. The Catholic magazines hav- 
ing a small circulation and little ad- 
vertising do not have the income to 
warrant paying high prices, even if 
they receive worth-while material. 


As to the same stories and ser- 
mons, and staff writers. Well I don’t 
know. I like the “Old Reliable” even 
if it gets a bit “slushy” at the end: 
I still read over and over “David 
Copperfield” and “Tom Sawyer,” 
and I went to hear “Blossom Time” 
again the other evening. There must 
be in a Catholic magazine seasonal 
articles, or “sermons” if you will, 
e. g. Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter; and I say they do not re- 
ceive enough space instead of too 
much. Our Catholic people should 
be informed of the dogma and 
history of our great feasts. Yes, 
every editor has priest friends who 
do these articles for him [and God 
bless ’em] gratis. I’m sure they con- 
sider it an honor to aid his magazine 
and his cause. And many of them 
ask their names to be withheld. 
Surely no one could complain against 
the editor for this practice. The 
average lay writer could never enter 
this field. 


And finally, I say that any Catho- 
lic writer who produces a really 
worth-while story, be it a short story 
or novel, will have no trouble mak- 
ing “cakes and coffee”; he can name 
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his own price. I honestly think 
many do not send in their best work 
to Catholic magazines. They think 
that something mediocre or wors« is 
good enough. The editor spots this 
(probably in his cell while burning 
the midnight oil) and doesn’t waste 
much time on it—and I don’t blame 
him! And if he does take time to 
correct it, pare it down, rearrange it, 
well let him, it’s his magazine. 


I hope, my dear Father Editor, you 
will accept this humble, sincere, and 
inadequate defense of the Catholic 
editor in the spirit in which it is 
offered. 

Respectfully yours, 


Martin Francis 


THE PROTESTANT DIGEST 


With mingled feelings of hope 
and fear I picked up the first num- 
ber of the Protestant Digest. I felt 
hope because I knew that if our non- 
Catholic friends could seriously write 
their many conflicting views and 
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look at them collected between the 
covers of a magazine, they might 
be led to see their many inconsis- 
tencies. But fear arose because dis- 
torted views can drive well-meaning 
souls farther and farther from the 
truth. 


The event proved that the fear was 
justified. The Protestant Digest, in 
its first appearance, is a blotch on 
the sects of America. They should 
repudiate it in the interests of hon- 
esty. One is almost inclined to be- 
lieve that in keeping with the several 
vicious attacks on the Church ap- 
pearing in recent months, the 
Protestant Digest is an agent of un- 
fair propaganda against Catholicism 
primarily, but hardly less against 
Protestantism. 


THE GRAIL cannot analyze each 
offensive article, nor even name 
them, much less refute them, but 
such quotations as the following will 
show the general tenor of the articles 
selected by the editor, who, in the 
introductory editorial makes bold to 
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PROSAIC PLODDERS 


Cy ctevat does not destroy native character; 


elevates and perfects it. 
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That seems to be the truth exem- 
plified by the life of the apostle, St. Philip. Philip, a dis- 





say, “There is nothing duller than 
atheism except a theism that gets 
annoyed at atheism.” (We wonder 
what some of the Protestant min- 
isters of the land will have to say to 
that!) “The instant you make wor- 
ship not a matter of free will,” says 
he, “but a matter of compulsion, you 
destroy the very essence of worship.” 

It is not the intention of THE 
GRAIL to ridicule any publication, 
nor to enter into controversy with 
our non-Catholic friends, but we feel 
we owe it to ourselves and to them 
to point out such unpardonable ig- 
norance as that displayed in pass- 
ages like this: “If Mussolini con- 
tinues to dominate the Pope, how 
long will Roman Catholicism be able 
to avoid another Great Schism?” 
Don’t worry, sir, the Pope is the last 
man Mussolini will ever dominate. 
Pius XI has shown that amply to 
any student of world affairs. 

The same writer makes. the 
Catholic Church the great foe of 
Capitalism. Please, Mr. Forrester, 
read the Encyclicals. 
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ciple of St. John the Baptist, has the Messias pointed out to him. 
He announces, not only the glad news, but also the carefully 
thought-out evidence as well: “We have found Him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph.” To the objection raised by Nathaniel, the good- 
natured skeptic, he counters with the one supreme argument: 
“Come and see.” 

When five hundred hungry souls have been sated with the Bread 
of Truth, and Jesus wishes to refresh also their bodies before 
sending them away, He turns to Philip, who has established his 
reputation of being a practical man, of knowing the sober facts of a case, and asks: “Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat?” Philip with lightning calculation estimates the 
amount of bread required to give so great a crowd a fish sandwich. 

It is after the last supper. Jesus is taking leave of His Apostles. He is consoling them in 
advance and strengthening them for the ordeal that is to test their souls and try their con- 
fidence and trust in Him. He points out the one and only “Way” to “Truth” and “Life.” Philip 
is still puzzled. To him, at least, the Master is still speaking in riddles. Once again he uses 
the old test of things, “Seeing is believing,” and asks with eager faith: “Lord, show us the Fa- 
ther and it is enough for us.” ; 

Even after Pentecost he remains true to his innate character, a prosaic, plodding, methodical, 
practical man, aflame with intense personal love of Christ, but still the average man instinct 
with a high purpose and alive with it. 











“Lord, show us the Father.” 
—St. John 14:8. 
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We need not expose the Digest’s 
manifest unfairness on the Spanish 
conflict, since the reading of any 
Catholic paper or attendance at any 


lecture of Americans back from 
Spain will show how pitifully mis- 
informed the writers quoted are. (It 
seems to this writer that three ar- 
ticles on Loyalist Spain is out of pro- 
portion in a magazine so small as 
the Digest.) 

But the true color of the Protes- 
tant Digest is seen in its article, “A 
Hero of the Church.” This is con- 
densed from a book about a well- 
known fallen away priest. The con- 
densation goes only through the er- 
rant days of this priest’s life, quot- 
ing his bitterness to the Church at 
the time he was threatened with ex- 
communication. That Father Mc- 
Glynn returned to the Church is not 
so much as hinted at, and therefore 
I am giving the details here that the 
Protestant Digest—if it is fair—may 
print the blessed end of its unsavory 
story. 

Doctor (Father) McGlynn was 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church in 
New York City. His trouble began 
when he published in the New York 
Sun, April 30, 1870, a series of sug- 
gestions towards “an act or amend- 
ment to the Constitution to guard 
against the union of Church and 
State, and to protect liberty of con- 
science.” Many priests of New York 
drew up a remonstrance protesting 
against the pernicious views of Dr. 
McGlynn, particularly against his 
statement that the parochial school 
is undesirable. (This was July, 
1875.) Seven years later the trouble 
grew more weighty when Dr. Mc- 
Glynn forfeited what little favor he 
may still have enjoyed with Rome by 
publicly proclaiming what was 
branded as Communistic teaching in 
Michael Davitt and Henry George. 
The difficulties became more and 
more numerous, and Dr. McGlynn 
more and more obstinate until, after 
refusing to answer a summons to 
Rome, he was formally excommuni- 
cated on July 3, 1887. He continued 
to lecture on Labor Meetings, giving 
great scandal by his tirades against 
the Holy Father. Those Catholics 
who attended his speeches were in 
some places threatened with excom- 
comunication. In New York it was 
considered a reserved sin. 
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Worse and worse—there seemed 
little or no hope for McGlynn’s re- 
canting. Bishop McQuaid describes 
the proceedings in New York in a 
letter to Archbishop Corrigan: 

“McGlynn’s crazy utterances last 
Sunday finished him, if he was not 
dead already. It looks to me as if 
he felt that his return to the Church 
was no longer to be thought of. The 
causes for this complete self-aban- 
donment lie elsewhere than in his 
ridiculous land theories. Anyone 








Advice to Our Gentelbutere 


If you’ve got a thought that’s 
happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and 
snappy, 
Boil it down; 
When your brain its color has 
minted, 
Down the page your pen has 
sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down; 
Make your meaning plain, ex- 
press it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess 


it; 
Then, my friend, ’ere you ad- 
dress it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trim- 
mings, 
Boil it down; 
Skim it well, then skim the 
skimmings, 
Boil it down; 
When you're sure ’twould be a 
sin 
To cut another line in twain 
Send it on and We'll begin 
To boil it down. 
—Selected. 

















who upholds the miserable apostate 
after this public exhibition of his 
hatred of the Sovereign Pontiff, is 
almost as bad as himself.” 


McGlynn’s field of labor as a scan- 
dal-monger broadened until he was 
scheduled for a lecture as far west 
as Omaha, Nebraska. The report of 
his coming greatly disturbed and 
grieved the Poor Clares in that city. 
They tried to forestall the evil by 
asking the unhappy priest to call on 
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them, confident that they could dis- 
suade him from his evil purpose. He 
ignored the note delivered to his 
hotel by Count Creighton. 

The entire night previous to the 
lecture two of the nuns, Mother 
Magdalen and Mother Constance, 
spent in prayer before the Blessed 


Sacrament. With what result? The 
lecture hall was crowded to the 
street. Curiosity brought some. Ig- 


norance and malice brought others. 
All who were there knew what they 
expected to hear. At the appointed 
time Dr. McGlynn came onto the 
stage, bowed to his audience and ex- 
cused himself. “I am unable,” he 
said, “to speak tonight.” 


He gave no reason for his un- 
looked-for change of mind, but con- 
tinued, “I wouldn’t have you under 
the impression that I came here to 
say anything against the Church or 
the Pope. I had a little misunder- 
standing with my Bishop and I 
thought I was right. You can all 
get your money refunded as you go 
out.” He left the city on the night 
train and returned to New York. 


Despite all appearances to the con- 
trary a way was found for recon- 
ciliation with the Church. On Decem- 
ber 23, 1892, Msgr. Satolli was sent 
to the United States by the Pope 
with full power to settle without ap- 
peal all religious questions between 
Bishops and priests in the country. 
Upon receipt of a statement from 
McGlynn in which he assures the 
Monsignor that he had never said 
and never would say consciously a 
word contrary to the teachings of 
the Church and the Apostolic See, 
that he had not consciously failed in 
the respect due to the authority of 
the Holy See, and promises to make 
the required journey to Rome within 
three or four months, Msgr. Satolli, 
with an advisory committee of four 
professors of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, freed Doctor 
McGlynn from excommunication and 
suspension. A conference arranged 
between Archbishop Corrigan and 
Doctor McGlynn resulted in the lat- 
ter’s assignment to St. Mary’s 
Church, Newburgh, January 1, 1893, 
where he remained until his death 
in 1900. 

Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. 
Editor. 


January 
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Mary Lanigan Healey 


One Mother to Another 


OME people would say I’ve 

got an awful nerve to ask 

this favor of you. But 
you’re a mother, yourself, and 
because of your own grief and 
trouble, you must know exactly 
how I feel tonight. You’re 
bound to understand. 

One thing about coming to 
you, is that you’ll think the best 
of my Tom. You won’t criticize 
like all the others. 

Tom isn’t a bad boy. He 
never was. He just got on the 
wrong track, somehow or other. 

I guess I feel about my son, 
as you did about yours. You 
went through all this. Were you 
like me? Remembering so much? 
And mostly about the way he 
iooked and the things he did 
when he was small? Oh God! 
If they could only stay babies 
always! 

I don’t think I’ve ever seen a 
sweeter baby than Tommy was. He had such a 
dear little chubby face, and such big, blue eyes. 
And you know how it is with fat babies; the way 
they are forever tumbling. Well, that was Tommy, 
but right up and ready to start over again. 

If I shut my eyes, I can see him trotting down 
our front steps, the first day he went to school. I 
could have cried to see him going off all by himself, 
so very tiny. But it was lucky I didn’t, because he 
turned at the gate to smile at me, and I could smile 
right back. And my! He felt big! And it was no 
time at all, until he was as big as he had thought 
he was then. 


When he was in the eighth grade, he was elected 
to act as crossing guard for the younger children. 
I used to go to the store at the same time every 
day, just to see him standing there, so pleased and 
smart. Then first thing I knew, I was hurrying 
through my work on Saturday mornings, so I could 
go out in the afternoon to see him play football 
on the high school team. Of course it was foolish 
on my part, but when he would run out on the 
field and the boys and girls would be cheer- 
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ing, I always had an idea that 
he’d look about and pick me out 
in the crowd. You can imagine 
how proud I was. 

Maybe if Tom had found a 
job as soon as school was out, 
things would have been dif- 
ferent. Too much idle time isn’t 
good for any young person. Not 
that he didn’t try to find some- 
thing to do. Why, he’d tramp 
the streets, day after day, and 
answer every old ad in the paper. 
And it would all end the same 
way. Nothing at present. 
Nothing at present! Couldn’t 
they see that the present was 
his future? 

The days went on, even if we 
weren’t as happy as before. And 
I can look back now and see 
when he first began to drift. It 
was about the time when the 
Cassidy boy got the car. And 
then there was drink. . and girls. 
I’m sure this last terrible thing would never have 
happened if Tom hadn’t been drinking. He didn’t 
love that girl! And Cassidy couldn’t have cared 
about her either. 


Such a girl! To my dying day, I’ll see her as 
she was at the trial. Thinking everybody was ad- 
miring her, with her blonde hair and painted lips. 
And crossing her legs to attract attention, and even 
smiling. Smiling! When she must have known 
what she had done to those two boys. Because no 
matter how old they were, they were just boys. 
And of the two, it was better for the Cassidy lad, 
than for Tom. And for his mother. At least she 
could pray for his soul, during the long hours of 
these black nights. 


You are the only one who can help Tom now. And 
Mary, Mother of God, please do. Will you take up 
the job that I wasn’t quite woman enough to fill? 
He’s just a boy, and he can’t help being afraid. Is 
it asking too much for you to meet him in the morn- 
ing and treat him like your own? Meet him, Mary, 
a little after dawn. 








t! ! 
“Pound 


HE PUBLISHERS consider the 
T biography of St. John Vianney, 

The Secret of the Cure D’Ars, 
as Henri Gheon’s masterpiece. The 
saint’s life was a masterpiece of holi- 
ness, simple forceful piety. With 
the beauty and sincerity of Gheon’s 
pen it is all-absorbing and penetrat- 
ing. 

Considered stupid and slow by his 
friends and teachers Jean-Marie 
Vianney became a model of deter- 
mination for every seminarian. He 
had the brilliant vision of God’s love 
ever before him. The world was his 
Church and within the bounds of the 
smallest and poorest of parishes 
he brought its people to him, 
that he might send them home, 
whole in body, pure of soul, ready to 
fight the true Christian’s battle. 
France had forgotten the Faith, but 
the humble Curé of Ars revived the 
flame and spread its warmth 
throughout the countryside. For him 
there was but one worldly objective: 
“to convert the living and pray for 
the dead.” With the last ounce of 
his strength he met that objective, 
even after age had taken his voice 
but not his will. Literally thousands 
of penitents flocked to his confession- 
al, witnessed his miracles, listened to 
his exhortations. Death must have 
been sweet to the saint who in dying 
could say, “I often think that even 
were there no life to come, it would 
be happiness enough to love God in 
this life, to serve Him and to be able 
to do something for his glory.” 


I‘ HAS been some years now since 

Gregorio Martinez Sierra wrote 
his famous mystical play Holy Night. 
First produced by his own company 
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in Madrid it was widely acclaimed 
for its exquisite conception of the 
Blessed Mother. Like most of this 
writer’s work its theme is sympathy 
for the downcast, the misguided, the 
persecuted, “to those who watch and 
are praying for the light.” To us it 
is still the most beautiful and ap- 
pealing of all modern Christmas 
plays, for it strikes at the center of 
present-day problems. 


The great Cathedral had never 
been so beautiful, the music so per- 
fect, and the crowds more elegant 
than on this Christmas eve when 
our play opens. But across the tracks 
the pub was filled with the poor and 
lowly, the forgotten and the despised. 
But they were not wholly forgotten 
for there was one who heard them. 
And after the candles had been ex- 
tinguished and the solemn Midnight 
Mass was over, Mary from her place 
above the great high altar, quietly 
descended, and accompanied by the 
Angels she took the Infant from His 
crib and went, with the Saints of 
the poor about her, into the snow, 
the wind and the cold. To the out- 
skirts of the proud city she went, 
there to meet the rabble who had 
gathered to celebrate their Christmas 
in drinking, carousing, and cursing 
their woes. A little child announced 
the coming of the lovely visitor. 
They hurriedly built her a throne of 
stones and kneeling at her feet they 
poured out their sufferings and 
pleaded with her to stay with them, 
always. Generously she responded. 
She gave them The Child to hold. 
“Take Him. He is yours, Christ 
was born for you. His poverty is 
your treasury; His law is your 
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justice.—Let not those who have tak- 
en the earth from you, lock also the 
gate of heaven to you.” The miracle 
happened and may happen again if 
she would have it so. You need only 
Faith. 


LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN isa 

familiar name to Catholic read- 
ers; she is well-known for her many 
historical and religious novels. Her 
prose has the beauty and imagery of 
poetry permeated with the incense 
of spirituality. She has used all the 
distinctive qualities of her art to tell 
of the two greatest beings that ever 
loved, Mary and her Divine Son. 
From the Scriptural texts she has 
evolved a beautiful interpretation 
of the years spent by Jesus and 
Mary, Once in Palestine. The book 
is divided into two parts: the first, 
“Unto us a Child is Born,” brings 
us with reverent steps into the homes 
of Anne and Joachim, Elizabeth and 
Zachary, and finally into the model 
of all homes, that of Joseph and 
Mary. They are apparently quite 
ordinary homes where the common 
tasks of the day are sanctified by the 
spirit of hearts “fertile to the Dew 
of Heaven.” Though timidly we 
cross the threshold of these sacred 
dwellings and follow the footsteps of 
her who is the pattern for all women, 
we need not be too hesitant if only 
we have tried to be women and men 
of “good will.” The ringing tones 
of the “Magnificat” take us into the 
second part of the book, the Passion: 
“Unto us a Son is given.” Scenes of 
blackest suffering and torture are 
illumined with the shining rays of 
grace, the fruits of Christ’s agony, 
dispensed to us through Mary the 
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Channel of all graces. This book is 
more than just pictures taken from 
the lives of Jesus, Mary, and the 
Disciples; it is a deeply devotional 
work, the spontaneous expression of 
the inmost depths of a soul. 


iW THERE is one quality that this 

thoroughly perplexed and wor- 
ried old world admires it is plain 
openhearted frankness. Given the 
latter with plenty of dry, crisp 
humor, good common sense, and a 
medical case file of personal expe- 
riences, and you have a deservedly 
best seller, The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor. The author, Dr. Arthur E. 
Hertzler, has spent the seventy- 
eight years of his life practicing 
medicine on the prairies of Kansas 
and has refused all offers to leave 
the state in which he has risen to 
fame. The years have been filled 
with hard work, of the kind that 
most middle-aged country people can 
still remember. If the old doctor 
was puzzled about their ailments he 
knew their characters and disposi- 
tions and their pocketbooks as well. 
Good sound reason, a calm head, and 
a steady quick hand was his medical 
equipment, and made up for any 
scientific knowledge he lacked. He 
went about doing good, but he was 
merciless with the faker and the 
dead-head. He plowed through 
snowstorms to reach his patients. 
During epidemics he went days 
without rest or sleep. He saw fun 
in everything. The sympathy he 
brought to the bedside was that of a 
friend and neighbor, not of a cold 
professional servant. The human 
and plain traits of the book are told 
in the titles of the chapters: “I go 
to the patient,” “I arrive at the pa- 
tient’s bedside,” “I practice kitchen 
surgery.” Fearless and understand- 
ing the old doctor hands out advice 
to all not sparing the painlovers and 
quacks. He insists on truth from 
the medical profession. He is a hard 
old fellow Christian in practice, al- 
though he would have us think that 
he disavows religion. 


THE SECOND volume of Catholic 

Truth in Survey by Rev. Ferdi- 
nand C. Falque, S. T. B., is sub- 
titled “Christ Our Redeemer” and is 
& sequel to “God Our Creator.” The 
latter serves as textbook for the first 
and second years of religious in- 
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struction for public high school stu- 
dents. The former is adopted to the 
use of third and fourth year pupils. 
It contains a life of Christ as drawn 
from the Gospel texts, and the cult, 
creed, and code of the Church in as- 
sociation with the three-fold office of 
Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
Each topic discussion is preceded by 
a study motive which gives the stu- 
dent a key to what is coming and the 
practical need for the study of that 
particular subject. Stories showing 
the application of the lesson and a 
very complete summary make each 
unit of the text very thorough and 
complete. Many new terms and 
illustrations are employed in the 
explanations. The book is adapted 
wholly to the use of religious or 
well-trained lay teachers of ad- 
vanced classes. 


A modest little book in paper bind- 
ing carries a truly powerful appeal. 
It is called A Call for Victim Souls 
and is the joint work of a Benedic- 
tine missionary from East Africa 
and a Carmelite nun. The mission- 
ary laboring in the apostolate feels 
the need for a more intensive spir- 
ituality among the laity; the con- 
templative longs for greater num- 
bers to add their prayers and 
sacrifices, that the divine wrath will 
turn aside, that the incense of 
prayer may be an antidote against 
the poison gas of Communism. Vic- 
tim souls, offer their every act to 
Mary, becoming her slave, that she 
in turn may lead them to the Heart 
of Jesus and console Him for in- 
sults that are being heaped upon 
Him today. This weary, heartsick 
world needs most of all, a Mother. 
A Call for Victim Souls asks for 
volunteers to dedicate themselves to 
bringing the light of Mary’s love 
back to those who have forgotten her 
and her Son. A better understand- 
ing of the booklet and its objective 
can be obtained by reading DeMont- 
fort’s True Devotion to Mary. 
Though written in a style so clear 
that even a child might grasp its 
meaning, yet after many readings 
there is much to learn. Long study 
and deep meditation are required 
for the truths which Blessed De 
Montfort states so simply. It is an 
interior devotion, tender, holy, con- 
stant and true. It is not for the 
many but for the chosen few who 
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are ready to make the offering that 
will admit them to Mary’s inner 
circle. Read this little treasury of 
homage by which the fervent soul 
learns to go always to Jesus 
through Mary. 


Poems on the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart by Reverend John Rauscher, 
S. M., is a collection of verse on the 
various invocations to the Sacred 
Heart. Instructive and prayerful, 
it is similar to his other work on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 


January Book Shelf 


The Secret of the Curé D’Ars, b 
Henri Gheon. Sheed and Ward, 
Paper binding 50 cents. Cloth 
binding $1.00. 

Catholic Truth in Survey, Volume 
two, Rev. Ferdinand Falque, 
S. T. B., Benziger Brothers. Paper 
binding’ 52 cents. Cloth bindiee 


68 cents. 

Once in Palestine, by Lucille Papin 
Borden, Macmillan Company, 
Price $1.50. 


Holy Night, a Miracle, by Gregorio 
M. Sierra, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Price $2.50. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by 
Arthur E. Hertzler, Harpers, 
Price $2.75. 

A Call for Victim Souls, by Dom 
Francis Xavier Hasler, O. S. B., 
Benziger Brothers, Price 25 cents. 

De Montfort’s Devotion to Mary, 
Published by Benedictine Sisters, 
Clyde Mo. Price 10 cents. 

How to Understand the Mass, by 
Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B., 
E. M. Lohman Co., Price 35¢. 

Poems on the Litany of the Sacred 
Heart, by John Rauscher, S. M. 
Price $1.25. 


Pamphlets 


Benedictine Convent, Clyde, Mo. 
"Neath St. Michael’s Shield. 10¢. 
The Queen’s Work 
No Door Between (Excellent 
Christmas pamphlet) by Daniel 
Lord, S. J. 10¢ 
Let’s See the Other Side, by Daniel 
Lord, S. J., 10¢. 
Pamphlet Office, Box 148, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. Van: Beloved of God 
and Men (The Life of an 
American Boy) by the Rev. 
Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R., 10¢. 
Central Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Christian Statesman and Po- 
litical Philosopher: Donoso Cor- 
tés, by Goetz a, Ph. D., 10¢. 
Paulist Press, New Yor 
My Parents, by Macecila Conrad, 
illustrated for children. 10 ¢. 
My School, by Marcella Conrad, 
10¢ 


My Talents, by Marcella Conrad, 


The Catholic, by the Most Rev. 
Francis C. Kelly, 10¢. 
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ROUND TABLE 
with- 


SIR 


IF YOU want to start a fight, 

just call someone a sissy. The 
real sissy will, of course, not 
fight. Yet it remains true that 
many boys who look and act like 
sissies will give you all the fight 
you were looking for and more. 
At heart they are not sissies; 
they possess a whole lot of cour- 
age, much more than the bully 
at your school. 








On the stage and in the story 
book the sissy is usually pictured as a boy who 
dresses well, who combs his hair, who cleans 
his finger nails, who reads good 
books, who uses good grammar, 
who receives good grades, who 
watches his table manners, and 
who is in general quite polite. 

None of these things are sis- 
sified. They are the marks of a 
gentleman. Every young Knight 
of the Grail would do well to 
cultivate and practise’ these 
traits of the so-called sissy. Get 
it out of your head right now 
that to be a regular fellow you 


CHILD'S SONG 


I am going to Mass to-morrow 
As I went to Mass to-day, 
I am going to Mass to-morrow 
To walk the Catholic way. 


I am going to Mass to-morrow 
To sit at the feet of Christ 
With the holy Virgin Mother 
I’ll keep a daily tryst. 


I am going to Mass to-morrow 
As I went to Mass to-day; 

I’ll go to Mass all through my life 
To walk the Catholic way. 





have to be dirty in appearane 
uncouth in your language (1 
to say vile and vulgar), be 
baric at table, and tough in ge 
eral. 


Good jobs are not open to 
tough fellows. A careful @ 
ployer has a remarkable pre 
erence for the well-groome 
well-spoken, well-manne 
young man who comes to hig 
for a job. The world doesn 





need the hard-boiled, boorish, bullying type 


men. The jails are full of them. 

Yet there is a genuine sis 
whom you have a right to avo 
He is distinguished by cowa 
ice, lying, and tattling. He liv 
and plays alone just because 
is a coward, a liar, a tatt 
Don’t imitate him nor desp 
him altogether. Pray for hi 
Some foolish mother made 
what he is. Tip him off. 8 
remember: a boy is not a sis 
just because he is a gentlem 


G, Thoma, 0. S§. 


G. O’'M. 


EXPLANATION OF FAMILY CERTIFICATE—-SYMBOLISM OF SEXT 


At midday the sunlight and its heat attain their 
maximum. The hymn of Sext (twelve o’clock) recog- 
nizes a double symbolism in the good and evil effects 
of the noonday sun. The midday heat represents, on 
the one hand two adverse circumstances in human life, 
the heat of battle and the flame of passion, and on the 
other hand two favorable conditions, bodily health 
(which warmth promotes) and peace of heart (associ- 
ated with noonday rest). In relation to the background 
thought of the drama of Redemption, the Hour of Sext 
recalls the time of our Lord’s crucifixion (twelve to 
three). The thought peculiar to the Hour of Sext is 
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that of our battle with the powers of hell, and the 
fore we pray: “Lead us not into temptation.” 


Our picture: Christ is represented as high-priest 
king enthroned upon the cross. In the natural o 
the sun promotes life and growth; the Redeemer 
parts a more abundant life through the Sacrifice of 
Cross. He has crushed the head of the infernal serpe 
The sheep of His fold are pastured about Him in pe 
and drink of the fountains of the Savior. The sw 
flowers also are symbols of those whom Christ, when 
is lifted up, draws to Himself. The picture expres# 
the healing power of the sun of justice of which 
hymn speaks. 
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